


JACKSON & PERKINS 


Creators of more Prized Floribundas 
than any other hybridizer... 


presents 3 new floribundas for 1961 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER r= 


Jackson & Perkins Co. Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. 
111 Rose Lane, OR 111 Rose Lane, 
Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. 


Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality, the 
Floribundas I have indicated below. Include, FREE with my order, 
your helpful ““Home Garden Guide.” 


——___PEACH GLOW ($2.50 each; 3 for $6.60) 
PINK GARNETTE ($1.75 each; 3 for $4.65) 
GOLDEN GARNETTE ($2.50 each; 3 for $6.60) 


I enclose $ in full payment 


Offer good in U.S.A. only 


Queluding 


for the first time anywhere 


the new color of 


(PLP.R.R.) 


ERE’S still another lovely, lovely ad- 

dition to J&P’s ever-growing family 

of Floribundas . . . still another new color 

to add exciting new beauty to your garden 
in 1961 — and for years to come! 


We've named this new Floribunda 
Peach Glow — and you can see why... 
for it has a delicate, clean peach tone 

. a really fresh and different color in 
roses. And the blooms themselves are as 
captivating and dainty as its glowing peach 
color — exquisitely shaped, enticingly fra- 
grant, long lasting either on the plant or 
when cut and brought indoors. 


Like all J&P Prized Floribundas, Peach 
Glow is absolutely guaranteed to live and 
bloom in your garden — guaranteed to pro- 
duce hundreds of glorious blooms on a 
single bush. Order it today — be among 
the first to enjoy it in your 1961 garden! 

$2.50 each; 3 for $6.60 


. (Pl. Pat. 
Pink Garnette #7120) 
Imagine . . . here is a Floribunda that just 
loves to be cut! All the virtues of Red 
Garnette are in this new deep pink rose. 
It is almost indestructible as a cut flower 
and will last as much as 12 days. Perfect 
color-mate for Peach Glow. 


$1.75 each; 3 for $4.65 
(Pl. Pat. 


Golden Garnette ‘¢is98) 


One of the richest looking roses to be 
found anywhere. A hardy rose with 412” 
blooms that have fantastic keeping quali- 
ties. With its golden color and potent fra- 
grance, it will round out your floribunda 
group to perfection. 


$2.50 each; 3 for $6.60 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


if you live in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington or Wyoming —-send 
order to: 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
of CALIF. 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


if you live anywhere 
elise in the United 
States-seng your 
order to: 
JACKSON & 
PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 


Originators of great new Roses since 1872 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
World's Largest Rose Growers * Newark, NEW YORK 












Your Lawn — R. Milton 
Carleton. Newest expert 
advice on making and 
keeping a beautiful lawn! 
All about soil, feeding, 
crab grass, weeds, fertiliz- 
ers, pests, Shady areas, etc. 
Illustrated. Pub. ed. $3.95 


The Rockwells’ NEW Com- 
plete Book of Flower Ar- 
rangement. Completely re- 
written and enlarged—with 
92 reproductions in full 


color and more-than 150 
pliiographs and diagrams. 
Publisher's edition $5.95 





Budget Landscaping—Carl- 
ton B. Lees. An expert 
brings you hundreds of 
Ways to beautify your 
house and grounds at min- 
imum cost! Includes draw- 
ings, plans, case histories. 
Publisher’s edition $3.95 





Garden in Your House. 
Ernesta D. Ballard. Com- 
Dlete guide to indoor gar- 
dening: over 500 species of 
Dlants — most illustrated 
~for windows, sunporch, 
Dlanter; watering, potting, 
ete, Pub. edition $5.95 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB 


tris for Every Garden. 
Sydney B. Mitchell. Brand 
new edition of famous 
guide shows how to extend 
the blooming season, plant, 
breed and care for lovely 
Iris. Many color illustra- 
tions. Pub. edition $4.95 





Taylor’s Garden Guide 
Norman Taylor. 6 famous 
books in one! Everything 
you want to know about 
flowers, fruits, herbs, col- 
or, etc. 509 pages, lavishly 
illustrated with photos and 
drawings. Pub. ed. $5.95 


Modern Shrubs —E. H. M. 
Cox and P. A. Cox. Favor- 
ite shrubs for all gardens 
—a guide to planting, soil, 
shelter, feeding. pruning, 
thinning. propagation. 15 
lists of shrubs for various 
situations. Pub. ed. $6.25 





The Rockwells’ Complete 
Book of Roses. Two famous 
experts bring you the latest 
information on the care 
and culture of roses of 
every type. 140 illustra- 
tions, 44 in color. Publish- 
er’s edition $5.95 





Plant Propagation in Pic- 


tures— Montague Free. 380 


vivid photos and informa- 
tive reading show you how 


to increase your favorite 


plants by cutting, grafting 


layering, rooting, etc. Pub- 


lisher’s edition $4.95 





Easy Ways to a Beautiful 
Garden — Ruth Gannon 
How to get most results 
with least expense; how 
when and where to plant 
for best showing. Photos 
and plans for beds, bor- 
ders, etc. Pub. ed 


$5.00 





The Evergreens—James H 
Beale. Brand New! Com- 
plete expert advice on 
choosing, planting and car- 
ing for all varieties of 
evergreen plants and trees 
Over 50 photographs, many 
in color! Pub. ed. $4.50 


10,000 Garden Questions 
Ed. by F. F. Rockwell 
New revised edition! 2 big 
volumes. 20 experts answer 
your questions about flow- 
ers, pests, lawns, ete. Near- 
ly 1,400 pages, 400 illus, 
Publisher's edition $5.95 





from the price of publishers’ editions 


OF THESE VALUABLE 
GARDEN BOOKS 





for only 


gree to buy as 





when you join the American Garden Guild Book Club and 
few as four selections in the next 24 months 


VALUE $7.90 TO $1 2.20 in pub. editions 


HOOSE ANY TWO of the beautiful and use- 
ful garden books on this page — new volumes 
by outstanding authorities — for less than the price 
of one! With this big money-saving offer is included 
FREE membership in the American Garden Guild 
Book Club — the Club that brings you the garden 
books you need — at special low members’ prices! 

Selections by Famous Garden Editors. The American 
Garden Guild Book Club offers you the best newly- 





published books 1m all fields of gardening — selected by 
an editorial panel of famous experts, including Montague Free, 
former Horticulturist for the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and F. F. 
Rockwell, well-known gardening authority. 
Club selections are beautifully printed and bound, profusely illus- 
trated, often with full-color photos and paintings by famous horti- 
cultural artists. Yet they come to you at an average saving of 20% 


Selections are of permanent 


value and cover the entire range of gardeners’ interests — flowers, 
fruits, trees, vegetables, shrubs, house plants, birds, wild flowers, 
landscaping, garden planning, building, and care. But you buy only 
the books you want! And you don't have to take one every month. 
As few as 4 books in 24 months — yes, only 4 books during your first 


two years as a member 


- are all you agree to purchase. 


You Receive Free Bonus Books. With every fourth book you select, 
the Club sends you — absolutely FREE — a brand-new garden book 
of special value and interest, usually worth $3.00 or more! These free 
bonus books represent big extra savings for you. 
Send No Money — Mail Coupon Now! We will send you any two books 
you choose from this page — value $7.90 to $12.20 in publishers’ 
editions — and you will be billed only $1.00 (plus a small shipping 
charge). Thereafter, you will receive regularly the Club's Bulletin, 
which describes forthcoming selections. 


American Garden Guild Book Club, Garden City, New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON © 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB, Dept. FL-9, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a member. Send me at once the two books 
checked below—and bill me ONLY $1 FOR BOTH, plus shipping. 


f 


Taylor's Garden Guide (11) 


10,000 Garden Questions (29) 


Modern Shrubs (32) 
tris for Every Garden (41) 
Garden in Your House (54) 


The Rockwells’ Complete Book 


of Roses (58) 


(7 Easy Ways to a Beautiful Garden (59) 

Cl The Evergreens (216) 

© Plant Propagation in Pictures 
Budget Landscaping (221) 
Your Lawn (236) 


(_) Rockwells’ New Complete Book 
of Flower Arrangement (239) 


(220) 


Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, telling me 
about the new forthcoming Club selections 


1 will notify you in 


advance if I do not wish the following month’s selection. I am not 
obligated to accept more than 4 books in 24 months of membership. 
I pay nothing except the special member’s price of each selection 
I accept (plus a small shipping charge) — and with every fourth 
selection, | am to receive a FREE Bonus Book. 


Mr. 


NO-RISK 
Bence cusevecevecocacccescecesecese GUARANTEE: 
Miss Please Print) 
If not delighted, 
eturn both books 
Address is lay: a 1 
memberst will 
City & be cancelled 
BORO. oc cvccccesse ‘ State ee 
Offer slightly different in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Offer good in Continent S. and Canada only H-34 




































































































































































































Qn Our Cover—Toulips, daf- 
fodils, and the other bulb 
flowers that crown the spring 
garden get their start in the 
fall. This month and next are 
the times to plan and then plant 
bulbs. See spring bulb planting 
chart on pages 32-33. Photo 
by Roche 


PHOTO CREDITS 
9—Kitty Simpson 
13—Bergeman 
16—Bernice Brilmayer 
18—Monk and Parma Tyson 
20—Rachel Snyder 
21— Vivian Smith 
22—Schweikhard Studio 


23—upper, Schweikhard Studio; 
center, Jackson & Perkins 


24— upper, Conard Pyle; center two, J&P: 


lower two, McFarland; left, Schweikhard; 
lower ce>ter, Sterns 


25-——Brilmayer 

26, 27—Simp:on 

28. 29—Tom Coald 

3U, 31—Keith Phillips 

34, 35—Roche Photography 
37-—Brilmayer 

38. 39—Ruth Simon 

40. 41, 42—Brilmayer 

45—Roger Albertson 

46 —left. Albertson; right, Snyder 
48— Roche 

49. 50—Olga Tiemann 

52. 53—All-America Camellias, Inc. 
54, 55—Brilmayer 

57—Bodger 

58—Northrup, King and Co. 

61 Albertson 

66—Ralph Donahue 
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SEPTEMBER, 1960 ° VOL. 4, NO. 9 


FALL IS A PLANTING TIME 


19 : Peonies Are Magnificent—Emily Seaber Parcher 

21 : Plant Poppy Anemones for Cut Flowers—Vivian Smith 

22 : Get the Jump on Spring... Plant Roses This Fall—C. Edward Scofield 
26 : Daffodils and Companions—Kitty M. Simpson 

32 : Bulbs for Spring 

37 : Grow Potted Lilies Indoors—Stanley H. Woleben 


40 : From the Land of Lilliput ... Miniature Daffodils—Bernice Brilmayer 
53 : All America Camellias 


GARDENING IN GENERAL 


16 : Double Sweet Alyssum for Indoors—Bernice Brilmayer 

25 : Chives... Don’t Eat Them All—Molly Price 

28 : Plaques and Wall Panels—From Dried Materials—By Peggie Schulz 

30 : Trees Indoors—Keith S. Phillips 

34 : Story of the Rose Bridges 3,000 Years—Sarah Peters 

38 : Garden Conversation—Ruth I. Simon 

43 : The Oak Wilt Menace—Malcolm C. Shurtleff and Harold S. McNabb, Jr. 
47 Tears of Job—Ralph and Mildred Donahue 


REGULAR FEATURES 


4 : All Around Mid-America 
4 : Heart—Stanley R. McLane 
6 : East—Victor H. Ries 
8 : Mid-South—Kitty Simpson 
10 : West—Leonard A. Yager 
11 : Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
12 : North—Robert A. Phillips 
13: From Our Readers 
14 : The Forum—C. L. Quear 
48 : Flower Arrangement of the Month: Foliages With a Flair— 
Helen Walker Raleigh 
49 : The Beginning Gardener: Why We Do and Why We Don’t— 
Olga Rolf Tiemann 


In House and Greenhouse: In Search of Treasures for Indoor Gardens— 


Elvin McDonald 
58 : Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 
61 : Plant Disease Clinic—Dr. Malcolm C. Shurtleff 


62 : Basic Botany for Gardeners: More Parts of a Flower—Dr. John P. Baumgardt 
68 : In Our Own Back Yard 


- 


54 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is published monthly by Mid-America Pub- 
lishing Corp., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. Second class postage paid at Kansas City, Mo 
and at additional mailing offices. Subscription rates: $3 per year in United States. Subscriptions to 
U. S. possessions, Canada and other foreign countries not accepted. Copyright 1960 by Mid-America 
Publishing Corp. Printed in U. S. A. Care will be taken in handling unsolicited manuscripts an 
photographs. but FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine will not be responsible in case of loss. All such 
material should be accompanied by return postage 

In changing subscription address, please allow eight weeks advance notice, and send both old 
and new addresses 
POSTMASTER: Send form 3579 to: Mid-America Publishing Corp., 543 Westport Road, Kansas 
City 11, Mo. 
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SAVE 14 


ON THESE BEAUTIFUL 
VARIETIES IN OUR... 


“Dick a Peony Bouguet” 


COLLECTION 


Here’s a real opportunity to select your own favorites from some of 
the all time great varieties .. . and at a savings! 


ORDER NOW — Make Selection — Then Deduct 
tA. B. FRANKLIN, L D VF }*KARL ROSENFIELD, LM D F 


A lovely blush-white $ 1.00 Large brilliant red 1.00 
C*ANN COUSINS, L D F Large, [] LADY KATE, VL D 

full prize-winning white 10.00 Dark pink; tall 1.00 
[] ARMISTICE, L D F Large [)*LA LORRAINE, M D Free 

rose-pink; strong stems 1.50 blooming white; 





the 


Compare These 
PEONY ROOTS 





THIS is a “Wild” peony 


root, well formed, with 
sturdy 3- to S-eye divi- 
sions, ready to produce 
healthy plants with least 


amount of care. 


PEONIES 
“Wilds” of Missouri 





... the Perfect Perennial! 


Don’t Miss This Beautiful 
“COLORBURST” Collection 


DAYLILIES 


Spruce up your perennials in border, 
foundation or bed plantings—on a sunny 
terrace or a shaded bank. Order this 
collection of top varieties, watch your 
garden burst into color year after year. 


ALTA ROSE, EM. Lovely 
watermelon-rose $ 2.00 
AUTUMN RED, ML. A velvety red -60 
BALLET DANCER, M. Soft 
buff-pink 1.00 
BLACK CHERRY, M. Deep 

red-purple Je 
CHALLENGER, M. Bright cardinal 

to cherry-red 75 
CHEERY PINK, EM to ML. Lovely, 
ruffled azalea pink 3.00 
HYPERION, M. Huge, pale lemon 
yellow 75 
MARY GUENTHER, E. Brilliant 

bicolor of carmine-red and 

yellow. Reblooming -60 
PARTY GOWN, M. Large, red and 
yellow bicolor 75 


(Catalog Value) $10.20 
4 DAYLILIES, finest quality $5 





“)*BARONESS SCHROEDER, L D F strong stems 2.00 
white with pink tints 1.00 ] LA PERLE, M D F Large 
() BETTER TIMES, M D Deep light old rose pink 1.00 
rose-pink; strong stems 3.00 ] LOTTIE DAWSON REA, MDA 
(1) BLANCHE ELIE, M D F White trim flower of light pink 2.50 
occasionally marked red 2.00 )*MARTHA BULLOCH, M D F 
(J DANCING NYMPH, L S Light One of the greatest 
pink, almost white 1.50 of all pink Peonies 1.50 
[J] DAVID HARUM, M D Clear [)*MARY E. NICHOLLS, LM D 
bright crimson 1.50 oe on white 2.00 
(*OR. J. H. NEELEY, M D F "| M > Large 
~ White with a blush tint 1.50 delicate pink: fades white... 2.00 
C*EDULIS SUPERBA, E D VF p i arge, very 
Bright pink; good grower 1.00 light pink; stiff stems 1.50 
OE. F, KELSEY, M D Very )*MONS JULES ELIE, EM D Very 
age Sas 200 nes Faun akon? 
CO*ELSA SASS, L D Lovel . ’ 
as * ; “7 
_ og gl gga 1.00 unmet talamae ti — 1.50 
af ee © vies 1.00 White with pink suffusion 1.50 
] FLORENCE BOND, LM D Large “WICK SHAYLOR, L D Blush or 
globular white . 2.00 __ light pink; ribbon winner 2.00 
C] FLORENCE ELLIS. M D F , CO*PHILIPPE RIVOIRE, LM D F 
a ; Very bright rich crimson 2.00 
Clear medium pink; large; *PRAIRIE AFIRE. M J F 
strong stems 7.50 Dee ink guards with 
CO*FLORENCE NICHOLLS, LM D VF brillant a petaloids 1.50 
One of the finest whites 2.00 *SARAH BERNHARDT. LM D " 
CO*FRANCES WILLARD, LM D Large Lovely rose-pink 7 1.00 
white touched carmine 2.00 [)*SEA SHELL, M 10” bright pink ’ 
J*GEORGE W. PEYTON, LM D single; blue ribbon winner 2.00 
An impressive white 1.00 [*SOLANGE, L D Creamy white 1.00 
O GOLDEN DAWN, LM D F C)*THE MIGHTY MO, M D Rich 
White guards; yellow center 1.00 velvety red. Featured in LIFE 
( HENRY SASS, LM D Magazine Sept. 28, 1959 1.50 
Large pure white; tall 2.00 [] THURA HIRES, LM D White 
0 J. C. LEGG, M D Large bomb tinted lemon-yellow 1.00 
type with a lovely yellow )*WALTER FAXON, M D An 
cast when first open 1.50 outstanding shade of pink 1.00 


*Appearing on the 1959 American 
Peony Society Popularity Poll 


(Any $12 worth, only $8; any Labeled and Ppd. 
in the 48 states 


$15 worth, only $10, ete.) 


ANY $7.50 WORTH 


only *5 


A NOTE TO THE SOUTH: Peonies thrive in all but Florida, Hawaii and Gulf 


Coast area, where the climate is too warm for them. 


September, 1960 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY —p 


Pretty In Bloom and Out, Hardy 


Long-Lived and Easy to Care For! 


Plan your garden to be practical as well as 
pretty and you'll plant plenty of Peonies, 

the perfect perennial. They mix well with 
other plants, are easy to keep in fine condition 
and so disease resistant and hardy they never 
need replacing. For abundany blossoms 

next Spring and every year thereafter . 
Order finest quality “Wild” Peonies now. 





Y plants, labeled Only 
THIS peony root is un 
acce>table for shipment KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: D—double; E—early 
by “Wild” standards; it EM—early midseason; F—fragrant: L—late 
would demand far more LM—late-midseason; M-midseason; SD—semi 
care to grow and bloom double; Re—reblooming; VF—very fragrant; 
: J—Japanese 

Order Now © Fall Planting SEND 25c for this beautiful 68 page 
Add 35c to each order to cover 

packing & handling COLOR 
Minimum order is $5.00 plus 35c 

($5.35 total) " CATA LOG 
Outside 48 states: add extra 50c . i aad 

postage each order (85c total) Peonies @ Iris © Daylilies 


Send check or money order not 
cash. No C. O. D.’s, please 
We substitute equal or greater 
value if second choice not 

given 


famou 
fully 


Over a thousand varieties; all 
s “Wild” quality and 
described. 
gain offers included! 
ONLY WITH ORDER! 
FULL PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS WITH EVERY ORDER! 


(SSSR HK RRR ESSER SSPE TERS SESS eee SSS 


Many bar- 


FREE 


é he VE 


DEPT. GX-90, SARCOXIE, MISSOURI 


Send me the 


Peonies checked above in your ‘Pick a Bouquet”’ 
Collection, with free catalog. 1 enclose $ 
] I enclose $5 for “Colorburst’’ Daylily Collection, free catalog 
Add 35c for packing and handling, 85c if outside the 48 states. 
1 I enclose 25c for 68-page color catalog only 
NAME 
R.F.D. OR 
STREET 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Red Emperor 
AND, 


A\\| 


-TULIP. 
Zi 
“World’s LARGEST Tulip” 


PLUS 4 OTHER COLORS 


25° 


LARGE 
BULBS 


RED 
YELLOW 
BLUE 
PINK 


BIG BULBS 
THIS SIZE 


(OFFER LIMITED—-ONE TO A FAMILY) 


A huge Red Emperor with the brightest red 
you can imagine plus an outstanding Rainbow 
Collection of 5 brilliant Colors. Red Emperor 
is often well over 4 inches tall —8& inches 
across when wide open. Send for your col- 
lection today. Will be shipped at proper 
planting time. 


Full-color Fall Planting Guide illustrat- 
FREE: ing many beautiful tulips and other 
Spring-flowering bulbs; perennials and 
house plants. Write to: 


roses, 


6302 ELM ST. 


EARL MAY SEED CO. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW 


KENTUCKY BLUEGRASS SEED 


for best lawns sow in spring and fall 


1x our Genuine Kentucky cultivated Seed per 
1000 sq. ft. 32 bag $2.70. 10% or more @ 
80c — postpaid. 


BLUE GATE FARM 
Military Pike Lexington, Ky. 


‘ 


SPRAY ORCHIDS IN BUD 


Beautiful fall-blooming Dendrobium phalaenopsis 
plants with spikes 
Light & dark lavender flowers 
Free growing instructions. Sent properly potted and ready 

to bloom for vou. Flowers last several weeks 
Shipped only Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 

Regular price $8.95 each) From this ad 

1 plant, either variety $6.95 postpaid 

2 plants, 1 of each, $11.95 postpaid (Value $18.90) 
Catalog of orchids and tropical foliage 25c 


RED PASSION VINE— §2.98 
(Passiflora coccinea) 
NEW PDrscovery — Brilliant scarlet flowers 
potted 3” — Growing instructions 
ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
P.O. Box 537-FGS Boynton Beach, Florida 
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Perennial Plants; 
Storing Vegetables 


Narture’s Sep- 
tember program 
includes showers 
and 
weather 


rt 


cooler 
here, 
which renew our 
enthusiasm for 
gardening. Study 
the perennial 
border for plac- 
ing new peonies, 


For the 

heart of 

Mid-America 

by 

Stanley R. McLane 
Landscope Supervisor 
Country Club District 
Kansas City, Missouri 


gas plants, hemerocallis, phlox, iris, 
lythrum, Oriental poppies and other 
perennials which are the old faithfuls 
and require the minimum of care. 
Now is a good time to dispose of off- 
color seedling perennials and any 
others which you do not particularly 
care for. Prepare locations and order 
snowdrops, crocus, early tulips, nar- 
cissus and late tulips for a pleasing 
succession of next spring’s bloom. 
Too much shade and competing 
tree roots are common reasons for dis- 
appointing results in flower borders. 
The problem may be solved by plant- 
ing only shade-loving flowers or cut- 
ting out some of the trees. Frequently 
the too shady condition can be im- 
proved by removing low branches and 
thinning out the limbs to let in more 
sun. Additional water and plant food 
are necessary if flowers or grass are 
asked to compete with tree roots. 
Keep dahlias and chrysanthemums 
well watered and free of aphids. The 
charming bleeding heart (Dicentra 
spectabilis) is resting now. This is a 
good time to transplant or divide it. 
It is hard to believe that such a beau- 
tiful plant could come from such 
shapeless roots. The bleeding heart is 
splendid in perennial borders, in front 
of evergreens or at the foundation 
with other shade-loving flowers. It 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


prefers rich, light soil and does well 
in sun but feels more at 
shade. 

Since Peruvian daffodil (Jsmene 
calathina) is not hardy and does not 
like even to be chilled, the bulbs 
should be lifted now, cured and stored 
in a fairly warm place until next 
spring. Results are better when the 
foliage is left on until planting time. 
This is one of the best summer flower- 
ing bulbs. 

The old reliable for the north of 
the house is lily-of-the-valley. Old 
plantings may be dug, divided and 
replanted now. They multiply rapidly 
and should be separated every three 
or four years. Before replanting, spade 
and prepare soil by adding well-rotted 
manure, bone meal and peat. Crowns 
should be set about four inches apart 
and barely covered with soil. 

Prepare for early frosts. Often if 
vegetables are protected from the first 
cold snap they will continue to pro- 


home in 


duce food for a few more weeks. 

After crops have run their course, 
remove the remains and spade the 
area, leaving it rough for the pulver- 
izing action of winter. 

Pumpkins and squashes should be 
harvested before frost. Cure them for 
about two weeks in the sun and store 


them in a cool dry place. Be 


careful 
not to bruise or injure the fruits and 
do not let them touch one another 
in storage. 

Before heavy frosts, cut off vines 
of sweet potatoes and lift them with 
a spading fork, being careful not to 
cut or them. Damaged roots 


are likely to rot in storage. Allow them 


bruise 


to remain in the sun a few hours to 

make the soil easier to remove. Do not 

wash. If your crop is not too large, 

sort and wrap each root in paper 4s 

you store in small crates. After har- 

vest, sweet potatoes like a couple of 
(Please turn to page 6) 
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FLOWER & GARDEN READERS MAY CHARGE 


Only Days Ago... 


Now Stern’s Announces A Rare Garden Miracle ! 


IMPORTED IMPERIAL 


TREE PEONI 


Freshly Dug In Japan 


RUSHED BY AIR 
FROM JAPAN! 






RARE, EXOTIC...YET SO EASY TO GROW! 





Now, from the Far East, rushed here by Air, to be the crowning glory of your 
garden, Tree Peonies of such rarity and magnificence you have probably never seen 
anything like them before! For centuries, they were the jealously-guarded treasures 
of the rulers of the Orient. Now they’re yours—at amazingly low cost! 


Big Double Blooms up to 8” Wide—As Many as 200 Blooms per Plant! 


We honestly believe these are the most 
beautiful plants ever to bloom in a garden. 
Lovely fully double goblet-shaped flowers 
measure up to 8 in. wide! Their petals have 
the rich gleam of Oriental silk and a trans- _royal lavishness — produce up to 200 huge 
parency unknown among lesser peonies! flowers per plant. 


Rarest of Ali Garden Treasures—Stari to 

Bud Even Before Snow Leaves the Ground 
While the frost is still on the ground these next. What a thrill to watch them unfurl! 
glorious Tree Peonies begin active growth. What a joy when the huge flower buds ap- 
In April you'll see their buds shoot out, then pear—and swell to the size of apples—then 
open with a remarkable unfolding of color open wide their silken petals and burst into 
and form—the hues of the red stems and sea- _ full bloom! Folks will come miles just for a 
green leaflets varying from one plant to the glimpse of your garden. 


Their foliage is a lush deep green. To add to 
their many splendors, they have delightful 
perfume. Have them in pure white, gleaming 
pink and deep crimson red. They bloom with 





In 3 Radiant = 


DEEP CRIMSON RED 
PURE WHITE 
GLEAMING PINK 


FALL IS IDEAL PLANTING TIME 

Order NOW with Money-Back Guarantee 
Despite their exotic loveliness Stern’s imported Tree 
Peonies are remarkably easy to grow—flourish in any 
good garden soil. We guarantee they'll bloom with great 
beauty, and grow larger and lovelier with each passing 
year. You must be thrilled with their blooms—delighted 
in every way. Otherwise receive free replacement or your 
money back. 


Extremely Limited Supply Rushed Here by Air 
Don’t Lose Out — SEND TODAY! 
2-year-old grafted field grown plants—Stern’s Hardiness Rating: AAA 


Each $5.00 3 for $12.00 6 for $22.00 9 for $30.00 


(any coor (1 of each (2 of each (3 of each 
you choose) color) color) color) 


All Prices Postpaid « Send Check or Money Order 
Easy planting directions enclosed. 


-Stern's Nurseries 


DEPT. 120 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


Live for Generations. Add Beauty Year ’Round! 
Unlike ordinary peony varieties, these woody 
bushes do not die back to the ground in 
winter—instead grow larger and more beau- 
tiful each year! The bush seidom grows 
higher than 4 to 6G ft., but spreads gracefully 


with each succeeding year. Like the Giant 

Redwoods, they live for generations—for a 

century or even more! So amazingly hardy, 

living blooming plants of 200 and 300 years 

old are reported from China and Japan! 
These Royal Beauties Deserve 

The Place of Honor in Your Garden 


Stern’s spectacular imported Tree Peonies should be planted 
alone, in the most outstanding spot in your garden, so you may 
have an unobstructed view of their queenly beauty. Don’t fence 
them in with other shrubs or trees. 


Stern’s Nurseries, Dept. 120, Geneva, N. Y. 


Yes. I want to be among the first to have Stern's glorious imported 
Imperial Tree Peonies in my garden! Please send me at proper planting 
time the plants as indicated below 
13 (1 of cach color) $12.00 
1 for $5.00 |6 (2 of each color) $22.00 
(STATE COLOR) 

All Prices Postpaid (} 9 (3 of each color) $30.00 

Check or Money Order enclosed for total: $ 

Please bill me later. I will pay five days after receipt of shipment E 
My Tree Peonies must bloom for me and I must be fully satisfied—or I'll 
receive free replacement or my money back. 
Name 
Address 


City Stare 


Specialists In Rare And Choice Trees, Plants Amd Flowers quam) os ce ce ce ce cme ce oe we ee me me ee se eee eee eee 
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----VERY LIMITED SUPPLY — RUSH COUPON TODAY! ---~: 
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This can be your 
“Garden 
: Under 
Glass”’ 

for only $358 


That’s all this Model B-3 Everlite Alum- 
inum Greenhouse costs, exclusive of 
foundation and accessories. 


Precision fabricated so you can assem- 
ble it over a week-end! No maintenance 
. . . just gardening fun for the family! 


Models from $187.50. Complete line 
of accessories. 
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City 11, Missouri. 
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Cleveland 11, Ohio 








The Moraine Ash is a tree of graceful 
beauty, hardiness and clean habits. 

It grows rapidly, and holds its rich 
olive-green foliage until late Fall. 
The new Moraine Ash can be success- 


This beautiful fast-growing hardwood 
tree is noted for its stately grace. A 
delicate, green foliage permits luxurious 
lawn growth. The Moraine Locust 
grows to a height of 25 feet in just 
seven years. Ask for these two trees 
at your local nursery, or write to - 


THE Scobenthalor COMPANY 


fully grown in hard-Winter areas, too. 


Se ee 


TWO POPULAR NEW TREES 


Catalpa Drive and Siebenthaler Ave. 
Dayton 5, Ohio 


NEW DAYLILIES 25c 


Now you can have an up-to-date collection of Daylilies at 
bargain prices. Recent introductions that regularly sell from 
75c to $1.50 each. Gorgeous colors including RED, COPPER, 
BROWN, ROSE, GOLD, CREAM and UNUSUAL 
BLENDED Shades. Continuous blooms from June to August. 


|_| 20 Named Varieties, All Different . . . $5.00 


or, if you cannot accommodate this quantity 


[|_| 10 Named Varieties, All Different . . . $3.00. 6.. big husky plants 


Immediate Shipment © Minimum Order $3.00 © Postpaid 


Walter Mara Gardens, 








GARDEN CLUBS: Inquire about special club plan. Betty Jackson, 
Flower & Garden Magazine, Dept. GC-7, 543 Westport Road, Kansas 














will produce 
lots of flowers 
the first year. 


BOX 38-FG9 BORING, OREGON 





Heart 
(Continued from page 4) 

weeks of high temperature—80 to 90 
degrees, before going into winter quar- 
ters where a temperature of 50 to 70 
degrees is desirable. A spot in the 
furnace room where ventilation is good 
and the temperature fairly constant, 
is usually satisfactory. 

Before frost pick unblemished to- 
matoes, green peppers and eggplants, 
They can be kept for a month or more 
if handled to prevent bruises and 
placed in a room with temperature 
around 40 degrees. If the temperature 
is near 70 or 80, they will ripen faster 
but will not last so long. 

This is a good time to take out 
overgrown foundation plantings and 
replace with suitable evergreen mate- 
rial. There is no other remedy for old, 
out-of-bounds foundation plants. If 
you have an east or north front, try 
Japanese yews, Japanese hollies or 
rhododendrons for a pleasing change 
from the usual combination of Ca- 
naert and Pfitzer junipers. 


Planting, Feeding 
Are in Full Swing 


SEPTEMBER Is XN 
one of the best en 
months for plant- QW t 
ing here, for the Sa ST 

a 
plants have a 
chance to get aii 


eastern states 
of Mid-America 


more or less es- 
tablished before 


winter. Why not ? : 
. Victor H. Ries 
take advantage Ohio 


of the good 

weather and all the thousands of dif- 
ferent plants available in the nurs- 
eries? They in turn have more time 
to handle your orders now than later 
when everybody is ordering. 

Before you do any other planting, 
better check your lawn. Does it need 
fertilizing? If your lawn is terrible, 
admit it. Rip it out by rototilling it 
and start over from seed. Follow 
recommendations of your own agti- 
cultural college. Be careful to put on 
very little straw mulch, so it will not 
be necessary to rake it off. 

Broadleaf evergreens can be planted 
now. Some of those you may wish to 
try are boxwood, evergreen barber- 
ries, mahonia, Japanese hollies, named 
varieties of American holly, leather- 
leaf viburnum, pieris, wintercreeper 
in its many new selected strains, fire- 
thorn, rhododendrons if your climate 


(Please turn to page 8) 
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the FRUIT TREE AND LANDSCAPE 
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ure 
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old, 
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try Contains Valuable, Useful Landscape Planning Information 











or 
It's yours FREE! Just mail coupon for all-new giant 64-page 
Stark Fruit Tree and Landscape Catalog! See in natural color 
Ca- the largest selection of world famous Fruit Trees and Land- 
scape Ornamentals ... all the exciting new growing miracles 
that ONLY Stark Bro’s can offer you. See the amazing difference 
between ordinary nursery stock and Stark Bro’s Exclusive Leader 
Varieties! This glorious catalog . . . with every page in full 
natural color... will show you how you can surround your 


nge 


how you can grow and enjoy world famous U.S. Plant Patented 
and Trade Marked Fruit Trees, developed and sold ONLY by 
Stark Bro’s. You'll see Stark Bro’s 418 outstanding varieties - 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Grapes, Berries... the sensational new 
Starkrimson Delicious Apple... and, of course, beautiful Roses, 
t Flowering Shrubs and Vines. This is Stark Bro’s 145th year of 
§ ; continuous service... ours is the World's largest and America's 
oldest nursery. Stark Bro’s back every order shipped to you with 
a 3-Way Guarantee. Send for your all-new giant 64-page Stark 
Colorphoto catalog TODAY... It's FREE! Just mail coupon: 


196) 
home with nature’s color and beauty from earliest spring... STARK CATALOG OF 


IK EXCUSE 


64 Big Pages 245 Color Photographs 


See Amazing Difference Between Ordinary “Dwarfs” 
and World Famous Stark Exclusive Leader Varieties of 


i. , os Sra STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES 


= Grow Giant Size Fruit Even in Tiny naire 


tame See the Exclusive New ‘ ; eae me 
magine! Apples, Peaches an ears pro- 

ater STARK ROSES duced on famed Stark DWARF Fruit Trees + 

IN FULL COLOR! are as large or larger, as delicious, as fine 

N s k in every way as fruit grown on full-size 
. gga oo Stark trees. Yet Stark Dwarfs are no bigger 4 
Ang, ose achieve- than a lilac bush, bear bushels of luscious $ 
ee Ce hy le my fruit QUICKER! You don't need a ladder 


ible, 


Big 2-year Ever- 
bloomers bloom 
FIRST summer! 


to pick; just reach up and harvest! Very 
ornamental, perfect for hedges and borders. 
A riot of blossoms in spring, beautiful all 
year. You can plant as many as four Dwarfs 


io it See the old time 
5 : ri are a fe nn 
favorites, too. in 10-foot square area. Get the facts i ew 


Stark DWARF Peach Trees 








0 CHECK HERE for Money-Making Sales Pians and FREE Demonstration 
Kit. Introduce Stark Super-Quality Varieties to friends, neighbors. 
Pleasant easy work. Spare or full time. No investment. No experience. | 


mate 


low Stark Catalog — it's Free! Just mail coupon! gware Pear Trees Stark Quadruple Lite DWARF 
yori- 
a FREE ewe Eee eie WwW Ba YOUR SPARE HOURS BA Earned | IMPORTANT 
INTO EASY CASH WRITING 0 csimem 
not | STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS Co. =| STARK BRO’S ORDERS Jim Kirkpatrick of Idaho YOU GET LUTHER BURBANK cw 
Box 2291 Louisiana, Missouri | ; earned $5,720.08 last year 
| Send FREE, new Stark Fruit-Landscape Catalog filled with gorreous Introduce Stark Bro’s super- writing orders for Stark FRUIT VARIETIES 
. | natural-color Photos of your 418 varieties of Fruit Trees, OWARF Fruit | quality nursery stock in your Bro’s during his spare time 
ntec Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Trees, Shade Trees, Vines, Roses, | locality—spare hours or full These wonderful 
Berries . . . and amazing new STARKRIMSON DELICIOUS APPLE. time. This is friendly, easy Burbank Fruit Cre- 
h to | 0 If you need 20 Fruit Trees or more just check here for factsonGROW- | w k . tha ays amazing $3,406.62 Extra : hs ne 
ING FRUIT FOR PROFIT ork ... that pays ama gz in His S Ti ations which we 

-ber- | a OR PROF! | extra income to folks all over in bls Spare Time have introduced to 

| O Send me your special offer tor early orders! America. Check coupon at left, Kelly Six of Michigan added he world b 
med | we will send you our big FREE $3,406.62 to his year’s in- che WOES are Oo 

| Name__ — —___— a | money-making outfit and full come writing orders for tainable from Stark 
her- | Ist initial cad initial last name | information. No obligation. Stark Bro’sin his spare time. Bro’s ONLY. 
eper | R 
i |p. - | STARK BRO’ Saran es 
- | hae cramp ORCHARDS CO 


Box 2291 Louisiana, Missouri © Largest ia World—Oldest in AMERICA 


ee ee ce ee se ce ee ee ee ee ee ee od 
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LOVE THOSE LILIES! 


De Graaff’s finest hybrids, stunning 
varieties, sure performers, in all cli- 
mates. Each is different in color and 
type. Big first year flowering size 
bulbs. Each variety packed separately 
— Complete planting instructions. 


Re? ROYAL GOLD — (the Golden 


| US Regal). Big, free flowering beauty. 
i_|&Y Phenomenal hybrid vigor. Gor- 
\’“"  geous perfection. 


QD ENCHANTMENT —Most bril- 


C4 ta liant of all lilies. A rapid propa- 
v ( I) gator. Enormous flower clusters. 
YY Vivid nasturtium-red. 


7). GOLDEN CHALICE — 1... 


{ 
S ; c 
ea yellow with upright blooms. De- 
7%) lightful in arrangements. Stun- 
Y™ ning in gardens. Free flowering. 


We ship one each of all three 


(a $3.50 catalog value) $ qe 
ONLY 1 POST 
EXTRA! 


PAID 
We'll add to the above three ONLY 
lilies, one bulb of pink SPE- 
CIOSUM (Rubrum), illus- 
strated at top. That’s one each 
of four varieties (catalog 
value $4.75) 


POST 
PAID 


Our big full color lily book offering over 200 
of the world’s finest lilies, FREE with either 
of the above offers. 


For catalog ONLY send 25¢ in coin. 


ro-— E - 
| 3 Please send me the 3 gorgeous lilies @ $1.49. 
] _) Add the extra pink SPECIOSUM @ $2 total cost. 
| Enclosed find: (1) Cash [) Check [j Money Order 
| I N 
i aT 


| CITY STATE 


1 
dihieecneneetinnenmncnemeniarane 


“LTA [21 


BOX120, CANBY, OREGON 
8 








| dening world as “The Plant Doctor,” 


East 
(Continued from page 6) 
will let them grow, cherry laurel, and 
again if hardy in your climate the 
evergreen azaleas. Even if everyone 
tells you this or that plant cannot be 
grown, you may be able to grow it 
if your garden is a little more pro- 
tected than the average. That is part 


| of the fun of gardening. Be adventure- 


some. The most you can lose is the 
price of the plants. 

The wonderful world of azaleas 
has no equal for spring bloom. If 
your soil is not acid it is easy to make 
it so with iron sulfate, sulfur and am- 
monium sulfate. Never spare the peat 


/and other organic matter when deal- 
|ing with acid soil plants or any other 


choice ones. It is the best form of 
insurance. Some hardier azaleas are 


mucronulatum, mollis, Schlippen- 


| bachi, Ghent hybrids, poukhanense, 
| calendulaceum, arborescens, viscosum. 
| Also try some of the Torch azaleas 
and their hybrids. In many localities 
| you will have to send away for azaleas. 
| You will find it much less expensive 
to get mailable size plants than larger 


ones which have to be expressed. The 


|express charges on the balls of earth 


are high. They may run as much as 
the plants themselves. If you are on 
a trip plan to visit one of the nurs- 
eries specializing in these less common 
plants, and bring them home in the 


| car. 


Many shrubs can be planted this 


|month especially if they have been 


grown in cans. If they are grown in 
a mixture of peat and perlite the can 


| will be light and easy to handle. 


What Not to Plant 


This word of warning may help 
new gardeners. Try not to plant flow- 
ering dogwood, redbud and magnolias 
in the fall. Wait until spring. 

This is an ideal time to plant most 
hardy flowers, especially if you mulch 
them over winter. If you have plenty 
of room get a collection of the higher 


DR. WESTCOTT HONORED 


Dr. Cynthia Westcott, known to the gar- 
was 
awarded the gold honor medal of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society at the convention this 
summer in Denver. She is the second 
woman to be honored with this medal in 
the 61 years of the Society. Miss Westcott 
has written several books and many articles 
dealing with roses. insects and diseases. She 
was the author of Flower & Garden’s Pest 
Control Book, included in this magazine 
last May. 


rating peonies. For an extra thrill get 
one or more tree peonies. If nothing 
else they are good conversation pieces, 
Even those who cannot be bothered 
with gardening will notice them. Try 
some of the many dwarf varieties of 
iris for early bloom in the front of 
the Hower bed or in the rock garden. 
Get a collection of hardy carnations 
and hardy pinks for some sunny spot 
in your garden. And for summer 
bloom the Stokes aster (Stokesia 

For the shaded place try colum- 
bines, hardy foxglove, dwarf bleeding 
heart, pink turtle head, hardy candy- 
tuft, meadow rue, primroses, Japa- 
nese primroses, Lenten rose, Christmas 
rose, goats beard (Aruncus), celan- 
dine poppy, forget-me-not anchusa, 
forget-me-nots, jack-in-the-pulpit, 
ferns, and any of our native wild 
flowers. 

In September give the whole place 
another fertilization. Use 
plete commercial fertilizer. 


Camellia Needs; 
Bulb, Seed Time 


How swiftly 
summer turns to 
autumn in Sep- 
tember when the 
nights are cool 
and we expect 
soft The 
tall golden cone 
flowers will be 
marching across 
country and gol- 
denrod will wave feathery plumes at 
every passerby. 

There are many things to do this 
month, to make a better garden for 
next year. With gardeners there is al- 
ways “next year.” The true gardener 
in the South will have something 
blooming the year around. Anyone 
can have a colorful spring garden but 
it takes a bit of doing to have color 
all the time. 

This is a good time to take cuttings 
of sultana, lantana, geraniums, pentas 
and the like for winter indoor pot 
blooming. Daffodil bulbs may _ be 
planted now as soon as received. 

Try some of the smaller bulbs and 
corms. Sparaxis, a native of South 
Africa, sometimes called wand flower, 
has grassy leaves and grows to eight 
or ten inches high. It has_ bright 
blooms of yellow, blue, red and white, 
usually pencilled with other colors. 
Plant them about three inches deep 
in light soil. Leucojum, (pronounced 


any com- 


mid-southern states 
of Mid-America 


by 
Kitty Simpson 


Louisiana 


rains. 
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get lew KO jum) called both snowflake 


ing and snowdrop, is a lovely early bloom- Warside 


"eS, ing spring bulb. It makes a tall mound Gardens 

red of fresh green foliage and blooms 

[ry with myriads of dainty six-petaled 

of white pendent blooms. Each petal has 

of a green dot looking as if it had been 

en. dotted with green sealing wax. Leuco- 

ons jum will grow almost anywhere and is 

pot especially good in shade. It resents 

ner being disturbed and makes large 
clumps. 

im- 

ing 

dy- 

pa- 

nas 

an- 

1sa 

Dit, 

vild 

lace 

m- — WEATHERPROOF 


DAFFODIL 


Leucojum (Snowflake) a ce i 
Last winter’s prolonged severe cold 2 °, 
robbed us of many mid-season camel- au y m™ i @e si y= rH |) 
lia blooms. Among the early blooming 

varieties are ‘Arejishi, a medium- IS A 


th sized flower of rosy-red peony form, 
which starts blooming in September. SGA R D IE N - FR’ S ( ATA ie (= 


Daikagura’ in either red or variegated 


| is larger, with peony form, and fol- - MS It's true — Wayside’s catalog was designed especially for gardeners. 
es iit Me ie oa ; ‘ ‘ P ; d : ' 
lows ‘Arejishi,’ blooming into Decem- : . ya 9 _ aa ed a = ee - ++ by a 
Ma . ‘ . ‘ 4 cir preferences... anc eir desire for ever-increasing Deauty 
ber and for Christmas. ‘Marie Bracy ; and quality. In this outstanding 152-page book, we have included 
is pink and an early bloomer. . 9 : everything that is new, worthwhile and best planted in the fall. 
Among the late bloomers are the f* i . ‘ No long, confusing lists of mediocre items, but a careful selection 
.: ‘ * 5 of the world’s finest garde 1bj Ove 300 2 5 
older but large exquisite ‘Purple Hr engrinllogguenk-x9--~dagpanagy a tigi superb shrubs, 
s at 7 2 _t n trees, prize roses, exotic lilies, rare bulbs and hardy "Pedigreed 
Dawn (Mathotiana Rubra). The ‘ plants of unusual merit. A gardener’s feast of growth-tested, quality- 
; looms are large, deep red. with per- proven items is at your very fingertips in Wayside’s complete cata- 
this a : log. Send for it today and get your planting done this fall. You'll be 
for fect rose form, long lasting, and as . able to relax and enjoy the results next spring while your neighbors 
the blooms age, the petals take on a POTENTILLA, Katherine Dykes struggle to get their gardens in order. 
s al- ry . ; ’ so , ‘ : 
lovely purple sheen. ‘Victor Emanuel, New POTENTILLA, Katherine Dykes. An English development 
“ne ; : eo is ° that will fill your garden with sunshine. Often called the Buttercup 
hing a red that has exquisite form of Shrub,” this choice Potentilla grows between 21/2 and 3 feet tall and 
9 bloom. blooms late and into the rose is filled with blossoms all summer long. Give it a minimum of care, 
yone ¢ es . receive maximum satisfaction. Hardy at 20° below zero. 
) season. ‘Ethel Davis’ has blooms of ; : 
but ie fully : ae 2 New FLORIBUNDA ROSE, Allgold. Hailed by 
mee pink fully seven inches across, and growers everywhere as the most magnificent yellow 
blooms _ late. ‘Sparkling Bureundyv’ Floribunda. For unfading color, freedom of bloom 
( oi = . and health of growth, it is without equal. Large, rich, 
_ C. sasanqua sparkles with blooms golden-yellow flowers bloom lavishly. 
ing Bo ia ; ; 
five inches across. It does nicely in New WEATHERPROOF Daffodils. Virtually in- 
ntas the South destructible, these sensational new giants bloom hap- 
pot $ . a pily in wind, rain or burning sun. Exquisite flowers 
| Under tall pine trees or other ever- with enormous perianths have short, ruffled cups of 
be greens where they have filtered licht pale yellow to rich gold. Multiply amazingly fast. 
; and shade in summer is an ideal spot SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
and f ; sare : 7 HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 
or camellias. The mz e ‘ments 
outh for . he main re — maces To get your copy of this valuable garden book, send 
er or camellias are well drained but $1.00 to cover postage and handling. There is no 
: ample moisture, acid soil and not to | er catalog to compare with i fled with 
joht wealth of selection. 152 pages. filled with 
“ht be dee »ply plante -d. In planting a hundreds of true-color illastrations and fac- 
righ b tual cultural directions 
. alled plant be sure the bottom sits ee 
e, 
= on solid ground so that later it cannot "ee 
OTS. : . . 
d sink. Have about a third of the ball : 
ee ; ae 
P above ground and then fill in and 


* 
nced (Please turn page }) Wayside 


rine September, 1960 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































petie pel 


ORDER NOW FOR 
BIG SAVINGS! 


ALL BULBS GUARANTEED 

TO BLOOM NEXT SPRING 

10-11 CM. IN DIAMETER 
SCARLET SENSATION 


Brilliant Red—Large Flowers 


GOLDEN HARVEST 


Popular Lemon Yellow 


CLARA BUTT 


Salmon Rose—Pink 


INSURPASSABLE 


Laree Lilac Purple 


10 for 59c 


10 for 59c 


10 for 59c 





10 for 59c 


WEBER 
White with Pink Edring 


THEMIS 
Popular Pure White 


GOLDEN MEASURE 
Lirht Yellow—Edged Red 


Wo. PITT 


Larve Flowere 


10 for 59c 





10 for 59c 


10 for 59c 


“ald Red 10 for 59c 


1.0 ©F EACH ABOVE VARIETY 
80 BULBS, Only $3.39 
1CO Any Above Variety for $3.79 


xnEO EMPEROR BARGAIN 
12 for $1.00 25 for $1.98 
50 for $3.69 


cRCCUS BULBS — MIXED COLORS 
Spring Bargains 
50 for $1.19 100 for $1.98 
KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 
12 for $1.00 25 for $1.79 
ALL PRICES POSTPAID IN U. 5S. 
Shipped after Sept. 15 
Write for Price List 


BERRY’S 


Dept. 71T, Clarinda, lowa 





KILL MOLES FAST! 


Bite sized homogenized 
pellets contain foods 
found most attractive to 

all species, plus most 
effective poison. Fast, | 
clean... no gas, traps | 
or danger. 


FORCE’S For | | 
COMPLETE PEST 
CONTROL The right 
baits and the right poi- 
sons combined in field 
and laboratory tested 
preparations. Specific 
baits for Moles, Gophers, 
Mice and many other pests. Rely on FORCE’S 
. . » famous for over 38 years. 
SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE . . . at 
hardware, drug, seed and garden stores or 
order 4 oz. trial-size can direct, $1.00 Ppd. 


9q0 CARAJON CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


FREMONT * MICHIGAN 
JOBBERS, DEALERS WRITE FOR DETAILS! 













ica 
Catches More! 

Easy to use! 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury Straying pets, poultry released unhurt Open ends 


give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed No jaws or 
springs to break. Rustproof Sizes for all needs Send 
for booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 205-S Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Name : 


Address__ ee 
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around with a mixture of peat, sand 
and garden loam or leaf mold _ if 
obtainable. Then mulch to a depth 
of three inches with pine straw or 
other light mulch. 

Stock, English daisy (Bellis), calen- 
dula, pansy and viola seeds should 
all be planted this month. For the 
largest English daisies plant the variety 
monstrosa. If stock does not get an 
early start it does not bloom in the 
South. 

Wisterias may be pruned back now 
for more and blooms next 
spring. Cut back the long tips of the 
current season’s runners. 

Plant many Dutch irises. They are 
not finicky as to soil. The older 
‘Wedgewood Blue’ is early, blooming 
with daffodils and kerria. ‘Princess 
Beatrix, a golden yellow, ‘Joan of 
Arc, a magnificent white, ‘Gold and 
Silver, a large one with white stand- 
ards and orange falls, are a few of the 
easily grown Dutch irises. They are a 
good buy for they need not be dug 
yearly, and if left alone, they multiply. 


Short Day Effects 
On Fall Plants 


Ir’s time to 
transplant lily 
bulbs, peony 
roots, anda 
number of other 


larger 





For the 

western and 

high plains states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 


herbaceous per- 
ennials. Dutch 
bulbs will be 
available also, 
and the sooner 
you can buy and 
plant them the better. They should be 
in the ground early so that good root- 
ing is started before winter sets in. 

In the West, fall is not as good as 
spring for planting new trees and 
shrubs. Survival is usually much bet- 
ter from spring planted stock. The 
first winter is very hard on_ stock 
planted in fall. If plants must be put 
in during the fall, make sure they 
are firmly planted and watered thor- 
oughly. A mulch around the 
base will also aid survival. 


good 


Fall pruning is not recommended 
for trees and shrubs here. This is es- 
pecially true of plants where large 
wounds will be exposed to the dry air 
of fall and winter. These wounds do 
not heal over properly. Most pruning 
should be delayed until early spring. 

Some shrubs and bush fruits can 
be pruned in fall in cases where limbs 
are removed to ground level. This is 





done with currants, gooseberries and 
raspberries. With currants and goose- 
berries, old wood over three years old 
can be cut out at ground level. With 
raspberries, canes which have borne 
fruit this past summer are removed 
at ground level. Wait until spring to 
thin out new cane growth. Removal 
of old canes makes fall covering eas- 
ier. For winter protection here, it is 
often advised to cover raspberry canes 
completely with soil. 

Don’t be too hasty in providing 
winter protection. Plants should be 
subjected to some cool, frosty weather 
to harden them for the rigors of win- 
ter. Protecting them too early only 
increases their susceptibility to cold 
and fluctuating temperatures. 

If you have a small greenhouse, 
take stock now of plants growing out 
in the open. Pot up some of the flow- 
ering plants to provide additional in- 
door color after frost strikes. Petunias 
are a worthwhile plant to pot up. 
Look for smaller plants that haven't 
bloomed yet. They are ideal for the 
greenhouse. 

Sometimes a killing frost comes 
early here and is followed by a long 
frost-free period. We are often fore- 
warned of frost and can protect our 
favorite flowers and vegetables with 
blankets, boxes or newspapers. We can 
often prolong the garden a few weeks 
longer this way. 

Many plants that bloom in fall are 
short day plants. They will not start 
blooming until days are shorter. Nota- 
ble examples are fall asters and chrys- 
anthemums. Greenhousemen take 
advantage of this in growing chrysan- 
themums and force plants to bloom 
when they wish by manipulating day 
length. 

Some flowers are just the opposite 
and will not flower unless the daylight 
period is long. These are called long 
day plants. Others bloom regardless 
of day length and are called day- 
neutral plants. Bulbing of certain va- 
rieties of onions, and formation of tu- 
bers on potatoes are other examples 
of plants responding to short day 
periods. 

If you've ever wondered why some- 
times it was impossible to get a 
poinsettia to bloom for Christmas—it 
probably had to do with its day length 
needs. You may have it growing in 
a place where the light is on during 
the evening. Extra light, even from a 
light bulb, will stop it from bloom- 
ing. Keep it dark at night during late 
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fall if you expect the plant to bloom 
for Christmas. 

Coloring of leaves in autumn shows 
that plants are maturing and storing 
foods. fall- 
ing. Don’t destroy them, but put them 
compost pile. 
good source of 


Soon these leaves will be 


in your They 


Keeping Late Color; 
Plant for Spring 


SEPTEMBER 
promises cooler 


are a 
organic 


evenings. The 
garden, spent 
from the long 





hot days of sum- 


_. southwestern 
mer, Wl see = to states 
take new life in of Mid-America 
a last burst of A nt 
blossoming. The Rol ert H. Rucker 
University 


late summer gar- 6 Oklahoma 
den has been graced with members of 
the lily family. The sight of these 
should remind gardeners that lily 
bulbs should be in the ground by mid- 
October. Many can be planted now 
and all can be ordered. Spring flower- 
ing bulbs will be on the market this 
month and early plantings of daffodils 
can be started. It is better to wait for 
October for planting tulips, hyacinths 
and Dutch irises. Soil preparation for 
Dig in 
organic fertilizer 
meal 
These 


these should be done now. 
liberal 
(such 


amounts of 
as the soil is 


fertilizers 


as bone 
prepared. are long 
lasting and provide elements neces- 
sary for healthy growth. Soil prepara- 
tion should be thorough and deep. 
The chief the 
garden will be late planted annuals 
and dahlias. Chrysanthemums will be- 
gin to furnish color 
continue 


blooms 


source of color in 


this month and 
month. Keep faded 
the dahlias: feed 
liquid manure and supply plenty of 
water. There should late 
spurts of bloom from nearly all plants 
in the garden. 


next 
cut from 
also be 


These may be encour- 
aged by pinching off old blooms, light 
feedings, 


cultivation and watering. 


Plant poppy and larkspur seeds 
now. They will winter in open beds, 
providing early color. Other hardy 


annuals to trv are 
endula. 


English daisy, cal- 

peas, candy- 

tuft, cornflower and sweet william. 
An important 


sweet verbena, 
garden chore for 
September is to rework the perennials. 


Clumps can be 


divided and 


Plan relocation of 


reset. 
plants care- 
fully and make a record of their loca- 


these 
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START tithe 


roto YY sweep 


Pankar 


LAWN SWEEPERS 





THE PARKERETTE 


Sweep away winter's accumulated 
debris in one-tenth the time of hand 
raking. Sweeps twigs, grass clip- 
. from 
quickly, 


pings, leaves, small stones . . 
lawns, patios and drives... 
all year ‘round. 


Parkerette 20” sweep 
America’s most popular sweeper 


FREE vemonstration 


See your dealer. 


ACTION 


ROTO-SWEEP 

















Total brush contact means cleaner sweeping! 


STARS OF PERSIA 


(Allium Albopilosum) 


Gorgeous ball of silvery lav- 


ender flowers 1 ft. in diam- 
eter on a 3-ft. stem. Grows 
in any garden soil. Perfectly 


hardy. Bulbs can be left un- 
disturbed for years. Beauti- 
ful in the garden, wonderful 
cut flower, splendid orna- 
ment when dried. 3 bulbs, 
$1.50; 12 bulbs, $5.00. Write for complete cata- 
log listing 448 items of the world’s finest bulbs 


DELKIN’S BULBS 


Hunts Point, Bellevue, Washington 


cen EVERY SWEEPING NEED 





oe 


Pelican Cart 








Low-priced assortment for beau- 20 


tiful landscaping. 4-year trans- 
plants, 4-10” tall, guaranteed- 

Assorted 
Trees 


to-live. 5 each: American Ar- 
3. 


borvitae. Douglas Fir, Red Pine, 
POSTPAID 





White Spruce. All 20 for only 
$3. ppd.* Order now for plant- 
ing this fall! *(West of Miss 
River and south of N. Car. or 
Tenn., add 25¢ extra for 
postage.) Free folder ilius- 
trates, describes, all popu- 
lar varieties of vigorous 
Western Maine evergreens. 


ESTERN 
AINE Forest Nursery Co., 


Dept. FG90, 
Fryeburg, Me. 
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STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


Here it is! Your chance to get the New “Sun- 
Glory” prefabricated complete-to-ground green- 
house! Newest style! Lifetime Redwood! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built- 
in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 
start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 
Catalog showing sizes and styles. 


Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., Dept. G, 
11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland 19, Ore. 


TREE PEONIES 


EASY-TO-GROW 
Choice plants from our vast collection. All 
named varieties. Pinks, Whites, Scarlet, Yel- 
low. 


RARE! 
EXOTIC! 


2 YEAR OLD PLANTS 
Each . . . $6.50 pp. 3 for $18.00 pp. 
OUR FREE CATALOC is the most complete 
on Tree Peonies published. We have plants 
listed from $6.50 to $60.00 each. Write for 
copy today. 


Marinus Vander Pol 


763 Washington St. Fairhaven 3, Mass. 


NEW 
“BRILLIANT 
STAR" 
CHRISTMAS 
BLOOMING 


EXTRA-FRAGRANT 


DAFFODIL 


MULTI- 
FLOWERING 


HYACINTH 


oo. UP TO 
10 BLOOMS 
PER BULB 


FALL BULB 
"CIRCULAR! 


. . all the exciting new fall planting specials 
above... 40 bulb varieties—tulips, hyacinths, 
daffodils, crocus 17 money-saving 
collections! 


Mail to Montgomery Ward, Dept., G-G9 
in city nearest you 
Chicago 7, Ill.; Baltimore 32, Md.; Albany 1, N.Y 
St. Paul 1, Minn.; Denver 17, Colo.; Kansas City 11, Mo 
Portiand 10, Ore.; Oakiand 16, Calif.; Ft. Worth 11, Tex 
Please send, without obligation, my FREE copy of 
Wards, 1960 Fall Garden Circular. 


Name __ a o ee 
Please PRINT Name and Address Plainly 


Street Address or Route and Box No 


Postoffice— ‘a Zone___ 


I ee 





tions. The soil should be thoroughly 
prepared before resetting. It is wise 
to remove old leaves and sheaths that 
may be the hiding place for insects. 

Peonies should be planted now. In 
div’ ‘ing old clumps, cut through the 
mass with a sharp knife, making clean 
cuts. The divisions should be large 
and healthy to insure bloom next year. 
Try to set clumps along the original 
soil level as nearly as possible. The 
peony will not bloom if set too deep. 
One inch of earth over the crown is 
sufficient here. 

Trash and plant debris should be 
cleaned away from plants this month. 
This material can be composted or 
disposed of in other ways. Take it out 
of the garden area to prevent har- 
boring of insects or diseases through 
the winter. 

Now is the time to take cuttings of 
tender plants to carry through the 
winter. Geraniums make good cuttings 
now, due to the short twiggy habit of 
growth. Lantana is another garden 
favorite handled this way. 

Feed for the last time in 
preparation for October shows. Con- 
tinue spraying or dusting for black 
spot. Soak the beds, but keep water 
off the foliage. 


roses 


Tender Plants 
To Move Inside 


Most north- 
erners consider 
September the 


beginning of fall. 


rth 


Frosts come early 
in the far north. 
A touch of frost 
for a few early 
morning 


northern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Robert A. Phillips 
University 

of Minnesota 


hours 
may occur any 
day in Septem- 
ber. Usually such frosts come every 
ten days or so with spells of warm 
bright days between them. 

House plants put outdoors for the 
summer should be returned indoors 
before frost injures the foliage. Before 
taking them in, examine them closely 
for insects and if any are found, spray 
them thoroughly and leave them 
outdoors a few days for a follow-up 
treatment. 

Before bringing house plants in- 
doors, syringe the foliage and stems 
with a sharp spray of water to clean 
the plant. Break off roots that extend 
through the drainage hole. Plants that 
have developed a large root system 
may have to be re-potted into a larger 


pot. This can be determined by turn- 
ing the plant out of the pot and ob- 
serving the amount of roots present. 
If they make a complete solid mass, 
re-potting will be necessary. Usually 
the next ' 
adequate. 


size larger pot will be 


Start harvesting the tender bulbs 
and tubers that have to be stored in- 
doors. Peruvian daffodils, tuberous 
begonias, callas, caladiums, and oxalis 
are among those most sensitive to 
cold. They should not be exposed to 
frost that injures their foliage. They 
should be dug and put in a protected 
place to cure before being put in 
storage. During the curing period the 
foliage will turn yellow, brown and 
finally dry. The food from leaves and 
stems is moving to the bulb or tuber, 
increasing its size and improving its 
blossoming potential for next year. 
Blooms of potted tuberous begonias 
can be extended through September 
and well into October if the plants 
are placed in a protected place when 
frost is forecast. They can be put out- 
doors again when the air is warmer. 
Gladiolus bulbs and dahlia tubers 
generally are not harvested until after 
hard frosts hit them in October. 


Geraniums, fuchsias, coleus, bedding 
begonias, and lantanas 
rescued and carried over as house 
plants to be used again in the garden 
next year. Dig plants carefully with 
a ball of earth suitable for potting. 
Tops can be trimmed back to com- 
pensate for lost roots. The passion vine 
should also be included in this group 
to be potted and saved for another 
outdoor 


should be 


season. It will produce 
flowers through the winter if given 
a south window in a warm 
room, and a trellis. Cut it back hard 
before potting. New growth will start 


again shortly. 


or east 


Plant early spring flowering hardy 
bulbs in our area as soon as they can 
be obtained in September. Crocus, 
hyacinths and narcissus should be in 
the ground while the earth is warm 
and there is time for root systems to 
develop. Unlike tulips which can be 
planted late, these bulbs need a head 
start before cold comes. 

They also need good soil at least 
six inches beneath the bulb and earth 
kept moist to promote root action and 
prevent drying out of delicate root 
hairs. Because winter is long and cold 
here, it is best to plant these bulbs an 
inch or two deeper than the depths 
customarily recommended on charts. 
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‘Neyron Rose’? 
Dear Editor: 

Your July cover is as beautiful as the one 
the month before, which Gretchen Harsh- 


For better roses, plant this Fall 
Send for this 


| Free Fall Catalog 


barger took in the Fischer garden. No | 


doubt. though, you have had letters telling 
you that the daylily pictured is ‘Neyron 
Rose,’ not ‘Evelyn Claar.’ 

Mrs. Arthur W. Parry 

Signal Mountain, Tennessee 

No one else contested the word of our 

“experts” who called it ‘Evelyn Claar’ after 
looking at the original picture, where it did 
not appear so pronouncedly red. We will- 
ingly accept Mrs. Parry’s word, however, 
for as one of the country’s leading daylily 
authorities she knows whereof she speaks. 


A Flower for F & G 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the June “Basic Botany for 
Gardeners.” This article is written simply 
enough to understand but Dr. Baumgardt 


also writes as though his article will be read | 


by adults with at least normal intelligence. 
I find this rare. “Beginning Gardener” by 
Olga Rolf Tiemann is another well written, 
interesting column. 
These two features provide real backbone 
for your magazine. 
Lois M. Branam 
Michigan 
Flower & Garden appreciates readers 
who will say what they like or dislike about 
the magazine. Criticisms are harder to take 
than compliments (like this) but are read 
just as carefully. 


Spanish Melon 
Dear Editor: 


In Southern Spain they raise great quan- 
tities of melons which are called Spanish 
melons. The meat is like a muskmelon, with 
seeds in the center. The skin is dark, black- 
ish green, with irregular leathery ridges. In 
size they are from about that of a large 
muskmelon to that of a small watermelon. 
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The flavor, in my opinion, is more delicious 
than any other melon. I had a crate shipped 
from Spain to Iowa late last November. 
We ate the last of these melons February 
1. This was four months after picking, 
which shows the keeping qualities. 

I do not know how successfully these 
melons can be raised in the United States, 
but they would be a welcome improvement 
on our present melons. I enclose a black 
and white picture. 

F. L. Knowles 


Iowa 
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Roses planted this 
fall will develop root 
systems over the win- 
ter—the result is ear- 
lier, more vigorous 
blooms next spring 
and all summer long! 
New, fall Star Rose 
Catalog gives you ac- 
curate descriptions— 
true-life color illus- 
trations of America’s 
finest roses! 
CPF ae 
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See these new everblooming roses in “living color” 


SUSPENSE (PI. Pat. App. for) AND MANY, MANY MORE... 
A vibrant, breath-taking red and yellow Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, Grandifloras, 


two-tone hybrid tea. Climbers, Miniature Roses, etc. 


SIMONE (PI. Pat. App. for) NEARLY 100 ROSES ILLUSTRATED 
A continental beauty of bewitching lav- IN “LIVING COLOR.” You'll get 
ender. Hybrid tea. many hours of enjoyment just from 
FASCINATING (PI. Pat. App. for) browsing through this exciting and in- 
Bold, inspiring hybrid tea; empire yellow formative rose catalog. 

petals splashed with crimson. 


DON'T BE DISAPPOINTED...SEND TODAY! 


Since our fall catalog is printed in a limited edition, we urge you 
to write for your FREE copy now ! 
—— et te 6 Se 6 


Mail this Coupon D sx AR ROSES 


WEST GROVE 298, PA. 


or 
Send Post Card Please rush your new, FREE 1960 Fall Catalog. I under- 
to 


stand this will be sent postpaid. 
| Name 
STAR ROSES 


WEST GROVE, PA. Address 


ye « Os ccerennsetninctiaticinees cgi een 
Ae — — — — — — — 
ALL STAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM! 
13 













SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER! 


OF FINEST HOLLAND BULBS 
FROM P. de JAGER & SONS 


ASSORTED WINTER- 
FLOWERING 


crocus 4° 


PPD. 
REG. $1.55 


Selected 
the 
these 
full 
ing 
long 

























from our regular stock of 


Holland 


flowers will 













finest imported 


dainty 


bulbs, 
burst into 
in earliest spring—lend- 
brilliance to your 
before other 
Especially ideal for naturalizing in 
rock-garden. Every bulb is 


guaranteed to be top size, Dutch 







beauty 







new garden 


blooms appear. 





















grass or 


grown, healthy and clean; to be of 
the quality for which P. de Jager & 
Sons are noted. Order your Crocus 








Assortment TODAY! 


*Price includes our new 1960 FALL CATALOG 
—100 pages listing over 1100 varieties of 
the finest imported Holland bulbs available 

the most complete catalog published. 


P. de Yager & Sous, Duc. 


SO. HAMILTON 18, MASS. 
Canadian Offices: 



























London, Ontario 














WHY NOT 
let Flower & Garden's advertisers help 
you on these busy September days? 
You can order merchandise from these 
pages with complete confidence. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
























































































































An entirely new salmon 


PLORIBUND 


that will delight even 
the most critical rose lover. 
* = 8 
Lovely buds, exquisite color, 
long stems. Strong grower. 


$2.50 each — 3 for $6.60 


Send for fall folder. 
MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist, Inc. 
208 Johnny Cake Ridge 
Mentor, Ohio 














































My two forsythia bushes have never 
bloomed. They are ten years old and on 
the south and west sides of the house. 
Could you give me some idea of what 
causes this? Mrs. C. T., Missouri. 

An examination of branches of a for- 
sythia in the fall will show rather pointed 
buds containing blooms formed all along 
the stems of the new growth. If, when 
spring comes, these buds do not bloom they 
must have been winter killed. The bloom 
buds must survive any early fall or late 
spring freezes as well as low winter tem- 
peratures. There are several species or vari- 
eties of forsythia and some are more resist- 
ant to cold than others. Your forsythia 
bushes should be replaced with a variety 
whose bloom buds are hardy in your area. 

Our ‘Crimson King’ maples are beau- 
tiful in the spring but by midsummer 
the leaves turn brown and leathery. They 
do not drop off but the trees put on 
very litthe growth. As a result they are 
still rather spindly. Why? Mrs. L. E. L., 
Colorado. 

Your ‘Crimson King’ is a variety of Nor- 
way maple and is immune to most serious 
pests and diseases. When weather is un- 
favorable lice, wilt and leaf scorch destroy 
many leaves but, for the most part, the 
damage is only temporary. Ample watering 
during hot dry periods will be a great help 
for the roots are close to the surface and 
suffer from drouth more quickly than 
deeper rooted trees. The leaves are the first 
things to show effects of drouth damage. 

My four-year-old Stanley plum trees 
have been loaded with fruit for two 
years but it all drops off before it 
ripens. How can I prevent this? D. T., 
Michigan. 

The Stanley plum is a domestic kind that 
should bear heavily. If the fruit drops after 
it is well along in size some pest is prob- 
ably the cause. Likely the plum curculio is 
puncturing the smooth skin. This permits 
fungus spores to lodge and develop causing 
the fruit either to rot or dry. The curculio 
when it punctures the skin lays an egg in 
each punctured spot and later the worm 
emerges to eat on the fruit. which usually 
drops. Scarred fruits and wormy interiors 
indicate the ravages of this pest. Spray trees 
with one tablespoon of lead arsenate and 
one tablespoon of 50° DDT wettable pow- 
der mixed in three gallons of water. Spray 
three times, first when the petals fall, again 
ten days later and finally two weeks after 
the last spraying 

Why do the leaves on the bottom of 
my chrysanthemums turn brown and dry 
up and what can be done to stop them? 
Mrs. Z. S., Kentucky. 

Either chrysanthemum blight, leaf spot 
or mildew may cause leaves to turn yellow, 
shrivel and dry. These diseases are caused 
by fungus. Probably the best protections 
against fungus are the new preparations 
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Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 


#3 (HE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


containing antibiotics. Three such are Agri- 
mycin 100, Agri-strep and Phytomycin, 
Only minute quantities are needed to con- 
trol plant diseases and they are entirely 
safe to use. Almost always the leaves turn 
brown and dry on old clumps of chrysan- 
themums that have not been divided. It is 
best to treat mums as annuals and take 
cuttings of the new growth in spring as 
soon as they are four or five inches tall. 
The new cuttings rooted and pinched when 
they are six inches tall will bush out and 
retain good foliage. The next best practice 
is to lift the old plants when growth is 
three or four inches tall and divide. Each 
new growth with roots may be replanted. 
This young single stem if pinched a time 
or two until July will make a healthy bush. 
Dead leaves usually appear on old hard 
wood that has finished its growth. 

When is the time to plant seeds from 
my regal lilies? Will they bloom and 
come true? Mrs, A. P. D., Texas. 

Regal lilies are a quick growing lily from 
seed. If seed is sown in a flat or cold frame 
in May the seedlings should be well up in 
June. As soon as they make the second leaf 
they are ready to transplant an inch or two 
apart. By fall they should have a fair sized 
bulbil large enough to survive winter. Seed- 
lings may vary somewhat, but will probably 
all look like regals. 

By midsummer the leaves on my high 
bush cranberry turn brown and drop off. 
I moved it from the southwest side of 
the house to the east thinking this would 
help but the same thing happened this 
year. Can you help me? Mrs. R. P., 
Texas. 

Your high bush cranberry probably loses 
its leaves due to excessive heat and _ hot 
drying winds. If the bush could be given 
increased shade. more water during summer 
and more humidity the leaves would likely 
persist. has no serious pests, needs little 
pruning, and usually needs little if any 
attention. 

Is there a way to advance the bloom- 
ing season of speciosum rubrum lilies? 
Last year they didn’t bloom until late 
October. K. W., Michigan. 

Speciosum rubrum lilies naturally bloom 
late. If spring planted, bulbs would do well 
to bloom in October in Michigan. If the 
area where the bulbs are to be planted is 
mulched in fall so the ground will not 
freeze and the bulbs are planted in Novem- 
ber. they will bloom a little earlier than if 
spring planted. Some new hybrids resem- 
bling rubrums are being developed that will 
bloom much earlier. 

How should seeds from magnolia 
trees be planted and cared for? T. W., 
Kentucky. 

The fruit of the magnolia should be ripe 
by September. When the pods split the 
seeds should be removed and sown at once 
one-half inch deep in a cold frame or 4 
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similar place. Next spring the seeds should 
germinate although they will come up quite 
irregularly. 

I have trouble establishing my front 
lawn which is on the north side of the 
building and quite shady. Kentucky blue 
grass comes up but dies out even though 
it is fertilized and watered heavily. Mrs. 
T. M. S., Illinois. 

The fine-leaf fescues (Chewings, Illahee, 
creeping red are three kinds) thrive in sun 
or shade and usually take over the shady 
areas when a mixture of grass seed is sown. 
They stand periods of drouth well. In the 
area you describe try seeding one of these 
fescues at four pounds per 1,000 square 
feet. The seed is rather large and needs to 
be raked into the surface. 

Could you give me some suggestions 
on hedging plants for a ranch style 
house? I would like a short to medium 
size hedge to keep out dogs and in- 
truders and one that doesn’t require too 
much attention, I have been considering 
greenleaf barberry but have been told 
it is a host to a disease, Mrs. T. G., 
Minnesota. 

A number of varieties of barberry are 
suitable for a hedge, and they have many 
advantages. They are spiny and thick and 
not easily penetrated. They require little 
care other than occasional shearing to re- 
tain a uniform shape. The Mentor bar- 
berry would be an excellent one to use. 
It has stiff heavy growth and may be kept 
sheared to a height of three or four feet. 
The common European barberry, vulgaris, 
is a host plant for wheat rust and is not 
recommended for this reason. Japanese | 
barberry makes excellent hedge. It has | 
beautiful fall color and its bright red 
berries stay on nearly all winter. 

In June I planted a birch tree about 
two feet tall, from the nearby woods, in 
a sunny location. The lower branches 
were pruned and it was watered regu- 
larly. Lately the leaves have curled and 
dried; ants have been found on the 
leaves also. New shoots are appearing 
but the tree seems to be semi-dormant. 
Can you suggest a spray, pruning treat- 
ment, or fertilizer, or should I have left 
it in the woods? D. R. D., Minnesota. 

Transplanting a birch tree is quite a 
shock to it and the tree cannot be ex- 
pected to show growth until it becomes 
established. The new shoots appearing in- 
dicate that the tree may survive. If it 
lives over winter it will be all right by 
next year. The pruning given the tree 
when it was moved probably was a factor 
in the poor results obtained. Birch trees 
when pruned in the spring bleed _pro- 
fusely and this loss of sap coupled with a 
loss of much of the root system is very 
devitalizing. Next time, prune the birch 
the fall before it is to be moved. Fertilizers 
and sprz tying will not help the tree. 

Last spring I mulched my flower bed 
with ground corn cobs about three 
inches in depth and this fall I plan to 
fill the bed with spring bulbs. Should I 
remove the corn cob mulch or work it 
into the ground? Mrs. M. K. S., Kentucky. 

The ground corn cobs will improve the 
soil. Leave them and work them into the 
ground before planting the bulbs. Work 
some fertilizer containing nitrogen in with 
them, and next spring feed again. ¢ 
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Rockford, Illinois 


LARGE CUSHION 


MUMS 


BLOOM THIS YEAR! 


9 for $2.00, one extra Red 


One Each — Red, Yellow, Bronze, 
White. Each separately labeled. 
Have hundreds of gorgeous blooms year after 
year on hardy plants 2 ft. high, 3 ft. across. Bloom 
the first year. $1.00 for 4, $2.00 for 9, one extra 
red, postpaid. No C.O.D. please. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Order “Offer No. 10’. 


giant TULIPS 


50 for $325 


25 for $1.75 


These large sized Dutch 
Bulbs are of the long, state- 
ly stemmed variety. They 
will bloom the first season. 
Choice of colors: Red, Yel- 
low, Lavender, Purple Pink, 
White, or Mixed Colors. 
(Specify color desired). 25 for $1.75; 50 for 
$3.25; 100 for $6.00 Postpaid. No C.O.D. please. 
Order “Offer No. 19”. 


| Christmas Cactus 


HOUSE PLANTS 
SPECIAL OFFER ONLY 


y $125 ea. 2 for $225 


Have an abundance of gor- 
geous red blooms indoors from 
Christmas to Easter. Thrives 
outside all spring and sum- 
mer. Blooms almost contin- 
uously. Ideal year ’round 
plant. Beautiful foliage. 
Hardy, easy to grow. 

Special offer only $1.25 ea.; 
2 for $2.25; 4 for $4. Post- 
paid. No C.O.D. ig ase. 
Order “Offer No. 40” 


LEMON PLANTS 


ach $1.00 


2 for $185 


DWARF EVER-BEARING 
HOUSE PLANT 


Unique pot plant, grows 

real edible fruit. Lovely, 

Fragrant, waxy white flow- 

ers, followed by large juicy 
lemons. Supply limited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Each $1.00, 2 for $1.85 postpaid. No. C.O.D. 
please. Order “Offer No. 12”’. 


DWARF 
ORANGE | 
PLANT 


followed by large, 
edible fruit. Get this out- 
standing novelty today. 
Each $1.00, 2 for $1.85 
postpaid. NO C.O.D. PLEASE. 


Order “Offer No. 13”. Gentlemen: 


RR 
FALL SPECIALS 


EYER EM ddl x¥d 
BEAUTIFUL 


DELPHINIUM 


PLANTS — $2.50 VALUE 


4 for $190 


2 Dark Blue and 2 Light Blue, well 
developed, nicely rooted. Will add 
beauty and dignity to your perennial 
garden. The nation’s favorite Hardy 
Perennial. Grow more beautiful each 
season. Supply limited. $1.00 for 4, 
$1.75 for 8, postpaid. No C.O.D. 
please. Order “Offer No. 39” 


GIANT MIXED 


HYACINTHS 
5 for $100 


Enjoy these beautiful flowers in 
your own garden. Mixed colors 
—pinks, blues, whites, reds and 
yellows. Only 5 for $1.00, 10 
for $1.75 postpaid. No C.O.D. 
please. Order ‘‘Offer No. 41". 


CARNATION 
PLANTS 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


4 for $4 00 


Easy to grow loads of big 

blooms. Ideal for cut flowers. 

One each—Red, Pink, Yellow, 

White — all separately labeled. 
4 for $1.00 — 8 for $1.75. Postpaid. No C.O.D. 
please. Order “Offer No. 34”. 


STRONG, HARDY 
PERENNIAL PLANTS 


3 for $4 00 
6 for $1.75 


Will bloom in your garden 
for years. One each — Red, 
Purple and Pink. Separate- 
ly labeled. Send only $1 for 
3, $1.75 for 6 — sent post- 
paid. No C.O.D. please. 
Order “Offer No. 24’’. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


only $4 °° 


Newest introduction... ‘‘Dou- 
ble Neptune’’. 214” deep blue 
flowers. Limited Supply. Sent 
postpaid, only $1.00 each. 
No C.O.D. please. Don’t de- 
lay. Order “Offer No. 17”. 


) 


yo 6S 6c ee Ce Cee 
Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer Offer 
17 18 19 24 34 39 40 41 


A new, different type. Numerous combined colors. Large pack- 
et and Big New Color Catalog FREE with 3 or more Offers. 


| THESE OFFERS CANNOT BE BROKEN OR SUBSTITUTED 
aes 


Beautiful fragrant blooms Offer Offer 
tasty, 12 13 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman 
DEPT. 202, ROCKFORD, 


ILLINOIS 


Please send Offers checked. Enclosed find $——__— 
OFFER lee st NO C.O.D. PLEASE. 


1 LEMON PLANT 


1 ORANGE PLANT ADDRESS-— 





CITY- — 





Value 
NO C.O.D. PLEASE. 


—__—_ STATE— 


Add 15¢ for packing and handling on one offer. Add 25¢ for 
2 or more offers. 
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Hardy, Well Rooted, Field Grown Plants 
EVERGREENS, HEDGING, SHRUBS, VINES, TREES 


orren NO. ell CLUMP BIRCH 
(Betula pendula) 
The beautiful Pa- 
perbark (1) (or 
Canoe) Birch. 
Outer bark soon 
exfoliates to 
snowy white under- 
bark. Grows fast 
even in poor soils. 
Plant 3 together 
for clump effect. 


OFFER NO. 2 


UPRIGHT YEW 


(Taxus hatfieldi) 
(V) Use at corn- 
er, doorstep or 
else where height 
is desired. For 
hedging, this 
variety is unsur- 
Passed. 


3 ae. I 


OFFER NO. 3 


GINKGO OR 
MAIDENHAIR 
TREE (V) 


(Ginkgo biloba) 
Has unique fan- 
shaped leaves, 
turning golden 
in autumn. 
Hardy, pest-free 
and handsome. 


3 it, 


We Pay Postage—Money-Back Guarantee + QUANTITIES LIMITED 


Many rare, unusual and sought after varieties in strong 
nursery-grown seedlings and transplants that cost you 
pennies instead of dollars and that grow into landscape 
specimens in a hurry. All are fresh-dug from our own 
nursery farm and shipped to you as soon as dormant. You 
gain a half year’s growth by fall planting! 


COLORFUL AND UNUSUAL FLOWERING 
AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
All strong seedlings or transplants, 
10-24”, according to variety. 
OFFER DESCRIPTION 
4. Japanese Flowering Cherry (H) (Prunus subhirtella) 3 for $1 
. Dwarf English Hard Maple (V) (Acer campestre) 3 for $1 
. Dwarf Amur Scarlet Maple (1) (Acer ginnala).. 3 for $1 
- Northern Mimosa or Silk Tree (S) 
(Albizzia julibrissin) 
. Northern Redbud or Judas Tree (V) 
(Cercis canadensis) 
. Chinese Dwarf Redbud (H) (Cercis chinensis) 
- Flowering Dogwood (H) (Cornus florida) 
- Japanese Flowering Do~wood (H) (Cornus kousa) 
. Japanese cornel or Golden-Flowering Dogwood 
(H) (Cornus officinalis) 
. Washington Hawthorne (V) (Crataegus cordata) 
. Cockspur Thorn (V) (Crataegus crus-galli) 
. English Hawthorne (V) (Crataegus oxycanta) 
. Russian Olive or Silver Tree (!) 
(Elaeagnus angustifolia) 
. Strawberry Tree (V) (Euonymus bungeana) 
. European Ash (V) (Fraxinus excelsior) 
. Golden-rain Tree (H) (Koelreuteria paniculata) 
. Golden-Chain Tree (V) (Laburnum anagyroides) 
. Japanese Larch (V) (Larix Leptolepis) 
- Redbud Flowering Crab (Malus zumi) 
. Royal Paulonia or Empress Tree (H) 
(Paulonia tomentosa) 
- Japanese Apricot (H) (Prunus ansu) 3 for $1 
. Pink-flowered Locust (V) (Robinia hispida) 3 for $1 
SHADE, LAWN AND STREET TREES OF MERIT 


Sturdy seedlings and Transplants that grow into priceless 
specimens in a hurry. 
3 for $1 


Red Maple (V) (Acer rubrum). 
. Silver Maple (V) (Acer saccharinum).. ...3 for $1 
. Sugar Maple (V) (Acer saccharum) 3 for $1 
- Tree of Heaven (V) (Ailanthus altissima) 3 for $1 
. Katsura Tree (V) (Cercidiphyllum japonicum) $1 each 
- Thorniess Honeylocust (V) 
(Gleditsia triacanthos inermis) 3 for $1 
- Sweet Gum (H) (Liquidambar styracifiua) 3 tor $1 
. Cork Tree (V) (Phellodendron amurense) 3 for $1 
- Scarlet Oak (V) (Quercus coccinea) 3 for $1 
- Pin Oak (V) (Quercus palustris) 3 tor $1 
- German Linden (V) (Tilia cordata) 3 tor $1 
- Golden Weeping Willow (V) (Salix Niobe) 3 for $1 
3 for $1 
3 for $1 


for $1 


for $1 
for $1 
for $1 
for $1 


tor $1 
for $1 
for $1 
for $1 


for $1 
for $1 
for $1 
for $1 
for $1 
for $1 
for $1 
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$1 each 


- Hybrid Elm (V) (Uimus fulva pumila) 
40. True Chinese Elm (H) (Uimus parvifolia) 


ANY 6 OFFERS—$5.00! 


HARDINESS ZONE INFORMATION 


Please read when placing your order. 

For your ready reference, hardiness 

zone is indicated by the tetter after 

each variety. 

(I) indicates Ironclad hardiness. 
is hardy anywhere in U. S. 

(V) indicates very hardy. Will endure 
the sub-zero temperatures of Iowa. 
the Chicago area, upper N a. 


Plant 
Quantity 


FALL PLANTING IDEAL 
Fall-set plants commonly outgrow spring plantings 
50°; the first season as roots are never dormant and 
grow whenever soil temperatures permit. Be sure to 
water plantings thoroughly and to mulch heavily 
before onset of winter, 


BETTER FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Nursery field grown, 12-18 

41. Butterflybush Pink Charming (H) (Buddleia) 
42. Japanese Beautyberry (H) (Calicarpa japonica) 
43. Dwarf Dogwood (V) (Cornus racemosa) 
44. Red-berry Cotoneaster (H) 

(Cotoneaster divaricata) 
45. Silver Shrub or Cherry Olive (1) 

(Elaeagnus multiflora) 
46. Burning Bush (|) (Euonymus alata) 
47. Forsythia Lynwood Gold (H) 
48. Rose of Sharon (H) (Hibiscus syriacus) 
49. Fragrant Mockorange (V) 

(Philadelphus coronarius) 
50. Oriental Shrub Cherry (!) (Prunus tomentosa) 
51. Golden Spirea (H) (Spirea aurea nana) 
52. Cranberrybush (|) (Viburnum opulus) 


GROUND COVER PLANT 
53. Memorial Creeping Rose (Rosa wichuriana) 
12-18” sdigs. : 3 for $1 
FAST MATURING. HANDSOME HEDGING AND 
SCREENING PLANTS 
54. Blood-leaf Japanese Barberry (H) 
(Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea) 
55. High-hedge Buckthorn (!) (Rhamnus frangula) 
56. Rose Living Fence (H) 
(Rosa multiflora japonica) 
5. Red-flowered Rugosa Rose (1) (Rosa rugosa) 
. Sub-Zero Lilac (1) (Syringa) 
SELECTED EYEROREENS 


Nursery transplants, 2 yr. and 6-12", 
planting. 


3 for $1 
3 for $1 
3 for $1 


3 for $1 


3 for $1 
$1 each 
3 for $1 
3 for $1 


3 for $1 
3 for $1 
3 for $1 
3 for $1 


5 for $1 
5 for $1 


10 for $1 
5 tor $1 
5 for $1 


for easy trans- 


59. Cryptomeria (H) (Cryptomeria japonica) 3 for $1 
60. American Holly (H) (ilex opaca) 3 for $1 
61. Silver-Green Pfitzer (1) (Juniperus hetzi glauca) 3 for $1 
62. Prostrata Juniper (!) 

Quniperus horizontalis plumosa) 3 for $1 
63. Colorado Blue Spruce (1) (Picea pungens glauca) 3 for $1 
64. Oriental Spruce (V) (Picea orientalis) 3 for $1 
65. Austrian Pine (V) (Pinus nigra) 3 for $1 
66. Japanese Black Pine (V) (Pinus thunbergii) 3 for $1 
67. Northern White Pine (!) (Pinus strobus) 3 for $1 
68. Blue-green Austrian Hillis Scotch Pine (!) 

(Pinus sylvestris) 3 for $1 
69. Dwarf Spreading Yew (V) (Taxus cuspidata nana) 3 for $1 
70. Compact Spreading Yew (V) (Taxus densiformis) 3 for $1 


OR ORDER ANY 12 
OFFERS — ONLY $10.00 


pe eee ee ee] USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK & = om on oo om oo oo mg 
§ FORREST KEELING NURSERY, Dept. FC-90 
§ Elsberry, Missouri 

§ Please Send POSTPAID offers listed at $1.00 each 

& (6 offers $5.00—12 offers $10.00)—Total Amount $. 


Offer Number Offer Number 


Quantity 





State, southern N. H. 


and south- 
ern Maine 





) indicates Hardy. Will thrive from 


St. Louis to Boston, including vir- 





tually all of Ohio, Penn., Conn. 
and Mass. 

indicates semi-hardy. 
fall-plant north of a 
Kentucky through N. J Long Is 


Not safe to 
line from 





and Rhode Is. Plants may, of 
course, be planted south of their 
hardiness zone and often in pro- 
tected spots north of their zone 








Every plant and every tree we sell is 
fully guaranteed to satisfy you! 
ADDRESS 





FORREST KEELING 
NURSERY 


Dept. FC-90 Elsberry, Mo. 
16 


8 CITY 


a Check or money order 
New charge customers please enclose credit references) 


arcane EIS IG erences 


0 Charge 
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The double sweet alyssum is an ex- 
ample of a garden plant that makes a 
delightful subject for a sunny window 
sill or greenhouse during the winter, 


Double 
Sweet Alyssum 
for Indoors 


BY BERNICE BRILMAYER 


MANY GARDEN ANNUALS and per- 
ennials make delightful flowering pot 
plants for window sill or greenhouse. 
Among them is the double sweet 
alyssum (Lobularia maritima _flore 
pleno). It blooms for months on end 
with clusters of tiniest, clear white 
double flowers, like Lilliputian roses. 
Against the fresh green foliage, 
white flowers give a cool, 


the 
clean, re- 
freshing impression. And the plant’s 
relaxed habit of spreading out, down, 
and around pots or hanging baskets 
keeps it pretty as a picture. 

Culture is simply summarized: 
medium temperature (50-70 degrees) ; 
fresh air with average humidity (50 
per cent); standard house plant soil 
mixture—equal parts sand, soil and 
peat (or leaf mold) is fine; all avail- 
able sunlight; and enough water to 
keep the soil moist. The alyssum is 
not a heavy feeder, requires only mod- 
erate amounts of fertilizer. 

For indoor growing, seeds can be 
planted any time. Or you can pot up 
a plant from the garden, near the end 
of summer, and bring it inside to a 
Cut it back when 
and root 
They will 
root more quickly if placed inside a 
polyethylene bag or some other hu- 
midifying device until roots form. 
The lobularia pictured is available 
from at least one mail-order house. 
(For name and address write to 
Flowe> G Garden’s Editorial Depart- 
ment. Send stamped envelope. # 


sunny window sill. 
it begins to grow scraggly, 
the cuttings in moist soil. 
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Plant Early Fall 


for Best 
Spring Blooms 


The more pansies you pick, 
the more they bloom 


ROCKNOLL !()" “ss GIANT PANSIES 


THEY’RE GIANTS! They’re delightfully colorful! They’re hardy! 
Set out a big bed of these Swiss Giant Pansies and they’ll estab- 
lish themselves this fall and burst into magnificent display even 
before the daffodils start swaying next spring. Given a cool, moist 
location and kept picked, these pansies’ big cheery round faces will 
peer up at you for months. 


This is a fine hardy giant strain of one of the world’s most 
beloved garden flowers, with blooms five inches around, at special 
prices that enable you to enjoy them in big colorful beds. 


Order yours now for delivery in first cool weather, about 
October 1, when sturdiest plants are available. That’s when 
nurseries transplant and establish their own stocks for easy winter- 
ing and magnificent spring blooms. Prepare permanent rich bed 
now or reserve cold frame space. Planting instructions sent. 
SPECIALS! For $2, fifty assorted plants. For $3.50, one hundred 
assorted plants. Double orders allowed. For each $1 worth ordered, 


send 10¢ to help cover shipping. Or will send C.O.D. Ask for free 
24-page catalog of bargains for fall planting. 


y ASSORTED $] 
PLANTS ONLY 
50 FOR ‘2 
100 FOR ‘3.50 


OTHER BIG VALUES 


Viola Dwarf Tufted Pansies, long blooming, for borders. .20 for $1 
Canterbury Bells, cup and saucer type..............15 for $1 
Foxgloves, giant Shirley................. ; ..15 for $1 
Grenadin Carnations, mixed colors ....15 for $1 


Sweet Williams, dwarf. . Bese ete eee eee 


Order today ... Plant early fall 


(] 20 Swiss Giant Pansy Plants. | enclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. ROCKNOLL NURSERY...MORROW, OHIO 


(-] 50 Swiss Giant Pansy Plants. | enclose $2 plus 20¢ shipping. 

[-} 100 Swiss Giant Pansy Plants. | enclose $3.50 plus 35¢ shipping. 
(-] 20 Viola Pansies. | enclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. 

(_] 15 Canterbury Bells. | enclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. 

[] 15 Foxgloves. | enclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. 

[.) 15 Grenadin Carnations. | enclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. Address 
_] 15 Sweet Williams. | enclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. 


Nome 


Dept. FG 


City and Zone 








Opposite page—Double herbaceous 
peonies, commonplace in many 
gardens, still rate as among the most 
spectacular of flowers. 


PEONIES ARE MAGNIFICENT flowers. And they do not 
have to be enormous in order to be magnificent, although 
Festiva Maxima’ (one of the older varieties) is both 
enormous and magnificent. Its huge blossoms, with 
countless petals of glistening white flecked slightly with 
crimson in the center, make a sight to be remembered 
long after the blooming season. 

‘Kelway’s Glorious,’ also an older variety, is a close 
second, with buds slightly tinged pink, opening to large 
blossoms of fluffy iridescent white. There are other 
whites too, some smaller and more easily arranged when 
cut for indoor use. This is the time to read the pages 
in catalogs devoted to peony descriptions, and to order 
a selection of those which appeal most to you. 

Pink peonies are beautiful too. In fact, they are al- 
most my favorites, especially such silvery pink blossoms 
as ‘Mons. Jules Elie.’ It is a handsome thing, and lasts 
a long time when it is cut. ‘Walter Faxon’ blooms a 
little later and is also a delicate pink that is exquisite. 
If you must have your blooms enormous, you'll proba- 
bly like ‘Martha Bulloch’ with mammoth cup-shaped 
blooms sometimes as much as twelve inches across. The 
stems are sturdy and erect. 

Sturdiness of stem is something to be considered when 
choosing a peony, although most of the good varieties 
are supposed to have sturdy stems. Much depends on 
how they are grown. The soil should be enriched with 
manure, if it is possible to get it, before peony roots are 
planted. I have also used decomposed compost, although 
some people claim it is not good for peony roots. 

As peony roots may reach several feet down and into 
surrounding territory, it is wise to dig a large hole (two 


feet across and two feet deep) and to mix in any ma- 


nure and compost well, before setting in the peony. 
It is not good to have the roots come into contact with 
manure or fresh compost. If the soil is sandy, as mine is, 
try to use a bushel of manure (or compost) for each 
peony clump to help build up the soil so it will retain 
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BY Emity SEABER PARCHER 


moisture. As my soil was very poor to start with, I 
mulch the peonies lightly in both spring and late fall 
with manure. The nutrients seep into the ground with 
rain and the melting snow, and the amount that stays 
on top serves to keep down some of the weeds and gives 
winter protection. If you are planting in a good loamy 
soil to start with, your peonies will probably thrive with 
only about a half bushel of manure dug into the soil. 

A handful of bonemeal is also good, mixed in with 
the other ingredients. If your soil is acid (like mine 
several handfuls of bonemeal will do no harm. It acts 
slowly, giving off nitrogen and phosphorus for two or 
three years. I also add a few cupfuls of wood ashes 
around my peony bushes, usually every year or two, to 
further counteract my acid soil and to supply potash. 
Firm the soil or let it settle before planting, so the root 
will not sink deeper than it should be. 


When to Plant 


Peonies are usually planted in late summer and fall. 
I like to separate those of mine that need separating— 
or moving—at about that time. The garden is getting 
a little messy by then and I don’t mind upsetting it. 
It is about that time too, that I like to move a few 
chrysanthemum plants where they can show off their 
blooms, and in general, fix up and improve garden areas 
for fall enjoyment. 

There are those who advise planting peonies with the 
“eyes” two to three inches deep. I have better luck 
planting them not more than two inches, even in a 
sandy soil. When planted deeper the shoots are thin and 
the plants don’t bloom. 

There are also those who say once a peony bush is 
established, don’t move it: but I inherited a number of 
peonies when we moved here that made me think dif- 
ferently. Few of them bloomed, or bloomed well. Finally, 
I came to the conclusion that they all needed separating, 


(Please turn page §) 
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‘Leto’ is an anemone-flowered type, sometimes 
called Japanese. 















































































































































































































A single peony favorite, ‘Krinkled White.’ 


a job which I’ve been doing little by little for seven 
years with excellent results. 

~ Peonies must be dug up carefully. The roots are fleshy 
and very brittle. And, although you can actually grow 
a plant from a few inches of root, it is better to try to 
keep some of the roots intact and to use a small division 
with three to five “eyes” as the basis of each new peony 
clump. If you look carefully, you will see the “eye,” a 
small bud, between the stalk and root. Be careful, for 
it is your next year’s plant. Trim off any broken roots. 
Of course the buds should be uppermost when the new 
division is planted. Sometimes even experienced gar- 
deners plant peonies upside down. 

Many garden peonies are descendants of Chinese 
peonies, grown in Oriental gardens hundreds of years 
ago. Most people grow the fully double varieties, but 
the singles and the anemone-flowered, semi-double and 
Japanese varieties are beautiful too. The singles are 
wonderful for cutting. ‘Krinkled White’ is a favorite in 
this class. Particularly do I lke one of the Japanese 
types I have acquired recently. It goes by the name of 
‘Isani-Gidui’ and is pure white, resembling a white 
poppy with a beautiful golden center. 

Another showy variety in the garden is ‘L’Etincelante,’ 
a semi-double to single with petals a deep rose. In the 
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center there is a golden crest surrounded by inner petals 
of pale rose. They are large blossoms, sometimes four 
or five to a single stem 
alike. 

Usually, for good garden design, groups or large 
areas of the same flower are better than single plants 
dotted here and there. Not so with peonies. A single 
well-grown bush is enough to make quite a splash. This 
does not mean they cannot be planted next to each 
other, even in a small garden. It simply means that those 
of one color will be shown off better if they are planted 
near other flowers or next to a peony of another color, 
In clumps of the same color, particularly when planted 
too close, the individual blossoms are likely to be lost 
in a sea of green. 


lovely for house and garden 


However, if you have all the same color, space plants 
widely enough apart so there is more green between 
them, and the beauty of the bushes is shown to the best 
advantage. In my garden I’ve enjoyed having a white 
peony, a pale pink one next to the white, then a deeper 
pink, and so forth. This can be followed right into the 
reds, for the red of most peonies is a purplish one that 
blends well with peony pinks. 

For the most part, reds are best next to whites or by 
themselves. At least one red peony is in order, for no 
garden is complete without a touch of red. In fact, the 
color red begins the peony season in early to mid-May 
with Paeonia tenuifolia. It has delicate, lacy, and beau- 
tiful foliage and sparkling rich crimson flowers. Next 
comes the old “piney” of early gardens—P. officinalis, 
variety rubra (seldom seen in nurseries). The stems are 
among the thickest and sturdiest of any peony with 
flowers a rich crimson. In my garden it is near the 
creamy iris ‘Desert Song, and the two make quite a 
picture. 

In late May or early June come the large double 
Chinese peonies. Long-stemmed ‘Red Rocket’ is brilliant 
red and free flowering. ‘Mary Brand’ is an old favorite 
and a beautiful red with less purple than some of the 
other reds. Later comes ‘Nippon Beauty, one of the 
anemone-flowered peonies. It is a rich garnet with red 
petaloids edged with gold. 


Peony Foliage Is Valuable 

When peony flowers have disappeared, the bushes 
are still beautiful. The foliage remains in good condition 
all summer. The bushes are useful too, for even when 
not in bloom they make good background plants for 
lower growing perennials or annuals. They are excellent 
filler plants in front of delphiniums, phlox, or other tall 
growing perennials—thus filling in between those and 
the low plants. Used in a long stretch of planting, and 
given enough room (each clump should have a circle 
approximately two to four feet in diameter) peonies 
carry the eye along a planting to tie it together and 
give it unity. 

Peonies need little cultivation once they are well 
planted. About the most important thing to remember 
is to water them well before and during their blooming 
period. After they have their spring growth they seem to 
withstand drouths, but not during the spring. Commer- 
cial fertilizer can be used, sprinkled thinly on top of the 
soil around the shoots and worked in lightly, but if 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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“Anemone: from the Greek anemos, 

the wind; from the exposed place of 
© wt! 33 

growth. 


This note in an old botany was one 
of the things that led us to stop coddl- 
ing anemones and try them in open 
borders. Since then we have grown 
them where the temperature ranged 
for several weeks between ten and 20 
degrees without any covering of snow. 
After growing them with peonies and 
daylilies for several years we now 
plant them in a cut flower bed so we 
can have plenty of blooms for ar- 
rangements. 

Choosing an area about five feet 
wide and six feet long we dug in a 
wheelbarrow load of decayed cotton 
gin waste and enough sharp sand to 
insure a porous soil and perfect drain- 
ave. We edged the bed with boards 
so that it was raised about four inches 
from the rest of the garden. At the 
north side we built a windbreak of 
wooden boards five feet high and the 
length of the bed. Since anemones 
seem to prefer a sweet or neutral soil 
we worked in two pounds of complete 
fertilizer with a limestone base. Each 
year we order a mixed collection of 
St. Brigid and de Caen tubers in late 
August and they are shipped in Octo- 
ber. We have bought both imported 
and American grown ones and have 
not noticed any difference in the 
flowers. They can be bought in sepa- 
rate colors but we like the mixtures 
because we get some in the lovely 
stained glass colors of azure and claret 
that we do not find sold separately. 
They are among the least expensive 
of all spring flowering bulbs and each 
one bears many blooms. 

We soak the tubers overnight be- 
fore planting them. This soaking helps 
to determine which side is up and to 
start them into growth. We set them 
two inches deep with the pointed side 
down and six inches apart either way; 
and water them in thoroughly. If you 
omit this step (watering) your tubers 
may die before they make any top 
growth. Leaves soon appear and we 
water them sparingly so that new 
growth is hardened gradually to cold 
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Plant Poppy Anemones For Cut Flowers 


BY VIVIAN SMITH, MIsSISSIPPI 





and frost. We do not mulch or cover 
them and we seldom have any snow 
here. 

Flower buds form in this bed in 
December and develop slowly until 
a spell of mild weather in January 
opens the first flowers. As is the habit 
of plants that bloom when few bees 
are about, they last for a long time 
and the single ones close at night and 
on dark days. Frosts and winds do not 
harm them. As the days lengthen 
stems grow longer up to 15 or 18 
inches—and the flowers larger and 
more numerous. The maturing flower 
may change from deep navy blue to 
azure, its cup shape flattening out to 
show the center. In all the flowers 
the center appears black but if you 
look closely it is a deep purplish blue. 
Some of the doubles have the form of 
an opened rose. 

Blooms cut in varying stages of de- 
velopment are a delight to the ar- 
ranger and many of the stems assume 
interesting curves. Too-straight stems 
will curve if they are placed hori- 
zontally in shallow water as the flower 
seeks the light. Instead of using their 
own somewhat weather-beaten foliage 
we often use wild arum or Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium. New foliage of flower- 
ing quince or cherry laurel can be 
used with the scarlet blooms, too. 
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Early swarming aphids and white 
flies find the old leaves too tough and 
seldom bother these plants but we 
occasionally have to dust the buds to 
control these pests. If we have a long 
cool spring and the plants seem to 
flag, we topdress the bed with garden 
loam to which a small amount of 
limestone fertilizer has been added. 

When the temperature reaches the 
high 80’s the plants gradually stop 
blooming and the leaves quickly die 
back. As we go over the bed we find 
that many of the single flowered tu- 
bers have bloomed themselves to death 
under this Spartan regime. The stin- 
gier doubles sometimes form large tu- 
bers that we dig, cure gradually and 
then store bone dry. 

We renew the bed in the fall and 
replace most of the tubers as we start 
the new cycle. 4 


Editor’s Note: Except in the coldest 
states, Northern gardeners can often suc- 
ceed with these anemones, handling 
them as annuals. The steps suggested 
here to start early growth should be 
omitted. In fact, the tubers should be 
planted late enough in fall to assure 
that no top growth will be made before 
winter begins. Or, the tubers may be 
planted outside in March, after the 
ground thaws. Fall planted tubers should 
be set at least three inches deep and 
well mulched with straw or leaves ac- 
cording to the severity of the winters. 
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ROOTS GROW ALL WINTER 


When soil temperature is over 
40 degrees, new roots are grow- 
ing for the next season. Roses 
properly planted this fall thus 
get a head start over roses 
planted next spring. 


oct. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
A generous soil mound helps the development of new roots by 
keeping the soil temperature high. By April, fall planted roses 
may have excellent new roots. 
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Plant ROSES This Fall! 


xx 


py C. Epwarp SCOFIELD 


Advantages of Fall Planting 


@ Fall-planted roses make better plants and have 
more blooms the following spring and summer, 
than do spring-planted roses. 
@ New fibrous roots develop on roses during the 
winter whenever the soil temperature is over 40 
degrees. By spring, fall-planted bushes are well 
established with extra roots for a fast start. 
@ The plants are in place, with soil well settled 
around the roots and plenty of moisture from rain 
and melting snow. Thus plants are ready to start 
vigorous growth as soon as spring comes. 
@ Spring planting must often be delayed by 
muddy, cold, wet soil conditions. Valuable weeks 
of good growing weather may be lost if you wait 
to plant in spring. 
@ Fall soil is warm and mellow, having stored heat 
all summer. Autumn planting conditions are 
usually ideal. 
@ Most rose plants are dug by nurseries in the fall. 
These plants are better off spending the winter 
safely tucked into your garden than if they spend 
the winter in cold storage and then are spring- 
planted in your garden. 

(Please turn page }) 


Never expose roots to wind or air. Trim roots indoors; keep in bucket 
of water while planting. 


CRITICAL STEPS IN FALL ne stleeseeteseiiascisatess 


Set crown two inches Wash 
below ground level. 


on roots; lionad: ot then cover 
avoid air pockets. 


tops with hay, straw. 


Fall planting is best for Central and Atlantic 
states. Spring is best for northern states and at 
high altitudes. Winter is best for deep South and 
lacific states. 
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L. R. Sjulin, V. Pres. 
Inter-State Nurseries 


Fall-planted roses must 
be well watered, cov- 
ered with a soil mound 
for winter protection. 


C. H. Perkins, Pres. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 


In most sections fall 
planting is safe. Gives 
you fine results when 
a soil mound is used. 


P. P. Pirone, Pathologist 
N. Y. Botanical Garden 


Fall-planted roses 
which come through 
the winter make better 
plants, more blooms. 


S. B. Hutton, Pres. 
Conard-Pyle Co. 


After 30 years experi- 
ence, | am convinced 
late fall is an ideal 
time to plant roses. 
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How YoU PLANT ROSES is a lot 
more important than when you plant 
them. If you do it properly, fall is the 
best time for many good reasons. If 
you don’t do it properly, spring plant- 
ing can be as disappointing as fall. 

All roses need a sunny, well-drained 
spot where they have at least five to 
six hours of sun daily. Roses won't 
stand wet feet, so the soil must drain 
readily, yet retain moisture enough to 
prevent drying out. 

The best soil, then, is a sandy loam 
to which cow manure, compost, peat 
moss or other absorbent material has 
been added. If your soil is not like 
this, make it so by adding the neces- 
sary ingredients. How well soil has 
been prepared will determine how 
well your roses grow whether you 
plant them in the spring or in fall. 


Prepare Soil in Advance 

Get the ground ready for your new 
roses before you have the plants. You 
can take your time to prepare the soil 
thoroughly. Then once you have the 
plants, you can set them out without 
any delay. 

In October, spade the rose bed to 
a depth of ten inches. Work the soil 
over thoroughly, breaking up lumps, 
removing stones, and adding sand, 
cow manure, peat or compost to in- 
sure good drainage with adequate 
water-holding capacity. 

Whether you plant in spring or fall, 
this same soil preparation is necessary. 
The ground is apt to be muddy and 
wet in spring, so it’s best to do this 


Potted roses from your local garden cen- 
ter, or dormant roses from mail order 
nurseries, may be plant-d equally well in 
the fall. Be sure to set potted plants deep 
enough to cover the crown an inch or so. 
After leaves fall, mound and protect pot 
plants carefully. 
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preparation in October even though 
you won’t plant until April or May. 

Cover the prepared bed with sev- 
eral inches of leaves, straw, hay or 
even a sheet of polyethylene. This 
holds the heat in the ground, keeping 
the soil mellow. When you plant your 
roses in October or November, your 
soil is easy to work even though you 
may have had a few cold, icy days. 


Protect Roots from Wind 


When you get rose bushes by mail, 
open the package in a protected place 
out of the wind. Nothing causes roses 
(or any other plants) to dry out and 
lose vitality quicker than letting air 
circulate through the roots. Open the 
package in your garage or cellar, trim 
off broken roots or branches, and then 
set the plants in a bucket of water. 

Keep the plants in the water while 
you dig holes in the previously pre- 
pared soil. Doing this lets the roots 
soak up moisture, and protects them 
from drying out while you’re working. 

Be sure each hole is big enough to 
take all the roots without crowding or 
twisting. This is important because 
the more the roots spread out, the 
more firmly the plant will be an- 
chored. Under each plant, make a 
mound of soil upon which to set the 
roots, spread outward and down in 
a natural way. 


Planting Depth Important 


Every bush has a noticeable crown 
(or bud union) where the top of the 


(Please turn to page 65) 
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CHIVES... 
dont 
69 
them 
all 


BY Mo ty PRICE 


THE COMPLACENT CHIVE, enjoyed even by folks who 
can’t abide its large and pungent onion cousin, is one 
of the world’s most popular seasonings and garnishes. 
The mild delicate flavor of the chopped leaves is con- 
sidered indispensable for soups and salads alike, and has 
areal affinity for cottage cheese. The tiny bulbs may be 
pickled as one pickles small onions. 

But don’t make the mistake of consigning the bright 
spears of this favorite member of the allium family— 
known to botanists as Allium schoenoprasum—to an off- 
stage row in the vegetable garden, and for goodness’ 
sake—or in spite of it—don’t eat them all! The chive 
is a talented herb that can play as commendable a 
supporting role in the flower border as in the kitchen 
chopping bowl. 

If you grow a number of clumps, you can clip off 
leaves here and there without spoiling the shape of the 
clump or decreasing the amount of bloom. Then the 
spikes of tubular green leaves and the clover-like heads 
of rosy-lavender flowers of this herb, which has graced 
the gardens of monarchs and monasteries for thousands 
of years, will form a decorative accent for your twen- 
tieth century perennial border. Since it grows no higher 
than eight to ten inches and blooms from middle to 
late summer, it can be used effectively as an edging 
plant with midsummer perennials as different as roses 
and hemerocallis. It is happy in the rock garden, too, 
where the rounded flowers and stiff leaves attractively 
vary the effect of, for instance, the cascading forms of 
some veronicas. 
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The chive is a perennial, hardy throughout the United 
States, Europe, and China—where it was first known. 
It will grow, in sun, indoors or out. The flower heads 
should be cut off close to the ground as they begin to 
fade, or the seed gathered before it ripens, for chives 
will increase quickly from self-sown seeds and may sup- 
ply more plants than you want, even though germination 
of bought seeds may be slow. 

Perhaps the easiest way to get a start of this herb is 
to buy a potted clump from your vegetable market or 
chain store. These are frequently available in early 
spring. The pot may be kept in a sunny kitchen window 
until the soil warms a bit. Then, by separating the nu- 
merous small bulbs into groups of three or four, there is 
enough material to start several clumps in your garden. 

The plants need no special attention beyond the basic 
requirements of good soil and good drainage. Dividing 
the clumps every two or three years, especially if the 
leaves are cut frequently, is beneficial. 

Though nowhere have I seen chives listed as material 
for flower arrangements, mine don’t all end up in the 
kitchen salad bowl. I cut the blossoms, too, and use 
them in small, low, informal arrangements yes, for 
the dining room table. It may be that my nose is in- 
sensitive, but my family does not notice that there are 
chives in the bouquet as well as in the bouillon. True, 
I don’t bring the fact to their attention, but if anyone 
asks me the name of the purple clover-head in the 
centerpieces, I tell him truthfully that it is Allium 
schoenoprasum. 4 
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atfodils and Companions 


By Kitrry M. Simpson 


Readers will find this 
Southern approach 
(Shreveport, La.) to 
daffodils a bit different 
from that of the mid 
and northern latitudes, 


° : ‘Ile de France’—a large white daffodil with le on, bl ss > 
but having man) e de Z € the emon crown, blooms surrounded by 


blue milla (Triteleia). 
good ideas that can 


be adopted. 


THe MONEY I spEND on daffodils 
gives me the greatest joy of any spent. 
For I am investing in joy for years to 
come, the joy of yellow and white 
fragrant blooms in winter and early 
spring when I need them most. All 
over the South the older type tazettas, 
jonquils (rugulosa) and the sweet lit- 
tle cluster, jonquilla simplex, grow 
with abandon in every yard and road- 
side flaunting gay colors with the 
misty rose-pink redbuds for back- 
ground. 

Our daffodil season starts in Octo- 
ber when many of the old cluster type 
tazettas and paper whites along with 
‘Grand Soleil d’Or,’ with clusters of 
deep yellow and bright orange, start 
to bloom, followed by the older type 
jonquils. 

January and February are months 
when my dogs and I rush madly out 
every morning all over my acre of 
garden to see which new daffodils are 


blooming. I have daffodils literally 
everywhere except in the bog garden, 
where they are planted around the 
top, overlooking the bog plants. My 
poolside clumps grow to peep at their 
reflection in the water. Many of the 
large showy trumpets grow in the 
shrubbery bordering rose beds, and 
under deciduous trees. 

I can count on the cyclamineus 
‘February Gold’ to open on February 
1, where it climbs the small “woman- 
made” hill at the patio among brown 
field stones. Its small golden trumpet 
is surrounded with much reflexed pen- 
anth petals, as if it were laughing at 
the world. 

Two weeks later the bewitching 
‘Beryl’ blooms a rounder small bloom 
with reflexing petals, opening yellow, 
fading to cream while the orange cups 
fade to gold, the whole a melody of 
creams, yellows and orange. At theif 
feet are mounds of johnny-jump-ups 
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with pert little faces. Bordering a large 
swatch of blue ‘Wedgewood’ (Dutch) 
iris I have a double row of the good 
reliable ‘John Evelyn,’ large round 
blooms with pure white petals, large 
frilled yellow crown, stunning as they 
bloom together. Later this will be a 
bed of orange and yellow ‘Climax’ 
marigolds. 

Two dependable red cups are ‘Fran- 
ciska Drake’ (seldom listed now) with 
shining white wide petals, tinted yel- 
low at the base, this showing through 
on the outside. The cup is wide and 
deep, frilled, changing from deep yel- 
low to flaming orange red. The petals 
reflex and a bed of long stemmed 
flowers looks like bright tropical birds 
about to take flight. ‘Dick Wellband’ 
has pure white petals and a wide un- 
fading orange-red ruffled cup. Both of 
these have been with me for years. 

Even my camellia beds have clumps 
of daffodils among them. Camellias 
must be well drained so although in 
summer I water often, the water does 
not stand to rot the bulbs. Clumps of 
‘Duke of Windsor,’ much like a larger 
‘John Evelyn, ‘Geranium’ blooming 
clusters of white petals and small or- 
ange cups for late bloom, and others 
bloom here while the native ferns are 
unfolding their fiddle necks. The ferns 
will hide the dying daff foliage. For 
later bloom, begonias (sem perflorens) 
and many sultani give color the rest 
of the year. 

‘Trevithian’ (jonquil) grows tall 
with three to five vivid yellow, fra- 
grant small cupped blooms. This grows 
with the most floriferous bluish-white 
confederate violet as ground cover. 

A 30-foot border for my petite rose 
garden (all the small polyanthas and 
baby roses I love) is composed of 
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the small old creamy trumpet, ‘Swans 
Neck.’ This beauty looks earthward 
but the reticulata iris which bloom 
with them look skyward, in three-inch 
high violet-purple standards and deep 
purple falls with a yellow blotch. For 
later blooming I have several kinds of 
zephyranthes, commencing with white 
atamasco, rosea, robusta and the cop- 
pery “Texana’ for fall bloom. 

My favorite white large cup daffo- 
dil is ‘Gyrfalcon.’ Its petals are much 
overlapped. The cup opens pale, 
quickly turning to white, and is so 
frilled it fringed. For 
companion and contrast I grow the 
striking 


seems almost 


semi-double 
black 


This anemone 


small scarlet, 
with 
(fulgens multipetala 


comes back year after year and in- 


anemones blue 


centers 


creases. I find small plants far from 
the parent. ‘Binkie’ was such a sur- 
prise! With broad pointed overlapping 
petals, a nice crown opening greenish- 
lemon, then the inside of the crown 
fading to chalk white, it is a very 
good bloomer. 


The beautiful ‘Beryl 























climbs the small woman-made hill at the patio. 


a) 


The lovely pink 
daffodil “Mrs. R. 
O. Backhouse’ sits 
at the feet of 
‘Pink Perfection’ 
camellia, and they 
bloom together. 





‘William the Silent,’ is a good stout, 
large deep yellow trumpet with great 
substance. The overlapping petals bal- 
ance the ruffled 
Planted wood 
(Scilla campanulata 
remember. 


flaring trumpet. 
hyacinths 
it’s a sight to 
‘William’ has so stout a 
stem it would take a tornado to make 
him kiss the ground. 


with blue 


‘Misty Moon’ I ordered because the 
name appealed to me. What a treas- 
ure! Reminiscent of ‘Actea,’ this 214- 
inch-across daff is as crisp as starched 
white organdy. The round white pet- 
als look as if they had diamond dust 
on them. The small cup is ruffled and 
pleated with a narrow tan line. As it 
ages the petals reflex. This daffodil 
has a shining radiance I have not seen 
in other daffodils. 

‘April Tears’ is exquisite, about 
eight inches high, with clusters of five 
Petals reflex 
and the small cup is lighter than the 
petals. Behind it I have ‘Silver 
Chimes,’ with clusters of pearly white 


and six golden blooms. 


(Please turn to page 63) 
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Plaques and Wall Panels 


. . Use TuHatT dried material you had 
—from Dried Materials such fun collecting to make a pretty 
picture, a smart looking plaque or an 

attractive wall panel. 

BY PEGGIE SCHULZ The materials necessary are your 
choice of dried material which may 
include fungi, dried berries, seed pods, 
weeds, grass, leaves or flowers; ac- 
cessories such as shells, driftwood and 
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bark; tools such as heavy duty scissors, 
wire, nails and glue; and a _ back- 
ground of plywood, other wood or 
matting. 

In photo 1 our artist has gathered 
her materials which include a rough 
outline sketch of the design. The three 
pieces of fungus which form the base 
of the design have been sawed flat 
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to fit the board. If the base material 
is very light weight it may be only 
glued to the background. Otherwise 
better use small nails plus glue to 
make it adhere. Any good household 
glue is all right to use. 

The three vertical lines in the fin- 
ished “picture” are oak twigs with 
galls on them. These add interesting 
texture and form to the composition. 
In photo 2 Mrs. Danielson is gluing 
the twigs to the plywood panel. 

Visualize the plywood background 
as a frame and leave enough wood 
at top and bottom for good balance. 
You'll note that our artist does just 
that in photo 3. 

After fastening the oak twigs to the 
background our artist started adding 
color in the form of love apples (photo 
4). These were picked well ahead of 
frost so they would shrivel. If left in 
the garden too long they become 
smooth and stay plump throughout 
most of the winter. Their crinkled 
texture and warm orange coloring 
make the design pleasing to the eye. 

The finishing touch was the pale 
chartreuse of the immature bitter- 
sweet berries which curve over the 
base. 

The panel titled “Trapeze Artist,” 
designed and executed by Mrs. John 
Danielson, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
was awarded first in its class plus one 
of the ten “best in show” awards at 
the West Parkway Garden Club Show. 
The background is mahogany plywood 
coated with a light oil sealer which 
was rubbed on and then quickly 
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rubbed off. Enough oil adhered to 
give it a finished look. 

The magnificent “gardenia” in 
photo 5 fashioned by Mrs. Harriet 
Dopkins, Minneapolis, is a large piece 
of fungus turned upside down. The 
dark coloring which is usually the top 
of this type of fungus makes the base 
of the flower. Its foliage is magnolia 
leaves finished by wiping them with 
glycerine and storing them for a 
month to six weeks in a plastic bag. 
If magnolias don’t grow in your area 
(they don’t in ours) you can purchase 
sprays of leaves from the florist. Iris 
seed pods give the effect of small buds. 
Here again the background is ma- 
hogany plywood but it has been com- 
pleted with a picture frame. 

The design on the woven mat 
(photo 6) was created by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harris, also of Minneapolis. The 
curled pods on the top are from the 
locust tree. The seed pods on the left 
are Oriental poppies. Lotus, poppies 
and fungi form the lower design. On 
the right are iris seed pods wired to- 
gether to form unique “flowers.” 

The lovely plaque in photo 7, fash- 
ioned by Mrs. C. Testal, Richfield, 
Minnesota, had as its background an 
oblong piece of wood painted with 
pale blue flat-coat paint. The base is 
white birch bark. Milkweed pods form 
flower petals and small tufts of straw- 
flowers lend center flower interest. 
Grass and dried dahlia centers are 
used for height. Dried dock near the 
base and below the dahlia pods com- 
plete this plaque. # 
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Royal poinciana has the airy grace of a delicate fern. 


Crees Oudoors 


BY KEITH S. PHILLIPS 


Have you EVER wondered if you could grow a tree 
indoors? From the time I saw my first dish-garden 
planted with tiny trees years ago, the question had in- 
trigued me. Later, after World War II, when Japanese 
bonsai made itself felt more and more in this country, 
the photographs of handsome landscapings of dwarfed 
trees growing in earthen trays occasionally presented in 
gardening magazines, caused my curiosity to rise steadily 
to fever pitch. Finally, I had to try. 

With a woods close by and seedling pines offering 
plenty of experimental material, I decided the best time 
to collect them would be in the fall of the year as they 
were going dormant. I found two almost at once—one 
104 inches high, the other 72 inches— and proceeded 
to spade them up carefully so as to get all of the roots 
possible. 

Once home, I prepared a soil mixture of equal parts 
of loam, leaf mold, and sand. Placing a layer of pebbles 
in the bottom of plastic pots, I put about an inch of the 
soil over this, then spread and adjusted the roots of the 
pines, after removing most of the old soil, as best I could, 
filling in with the new soil to within a half inch of the 
top of the planters. The trees were then placed in a 
shady spot for a few days to adjust to any transplanting 


shock. 
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Seedling pines make interesting plants to try indoors. 


On October 5, with all the confidence of the bliss- 
fully ignorant, I brought them into my living room and 
placed them in a west window to remain indoors until 
early summer. What little cultural hints I could pick 
up here and there on growing miniature trees in the 
house made no mention of the fact that they must remain 
outdoors all year round, being brought inside for display 
only a few hours at a time, a few days at the most. I’m 
glad now for that ignorance, for I would have missed 
much in the process. 

I kept the soil moderately moist, syringed the foliage 
every few days, kept the plants shaded against too in- 
tense sunlight, and watched with a hawk-eye for any 
signs of the needles browning. For weeks and months, 
each day became an adventure as I searched for signs of 
progress or ill health. Even a magnifying glass was em- 
ployed to observe any possible swelling of the tiny tip 
buds that might signify growth activity. The needles and 
buds remained plump, fresh and green, but the hope that 
the indoor environment might induce the trees to grow 
was a hopeless one—they remained quiet for months. 

It was not until early in February that they finally 
broke their dormancy, and new foliage emerged from 
the buds. Growth was slow at first, but accelerated as 
spring advanced, until in late April the new needles were 
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three inches in length. When the pines first showed signs 
of awakening from their winter’s nap, I began feeding 
them liquid fertilizer, about half a cup once a month. 

The plants remained in the house until early June 
when I placed them on the front doorstep until fall. 
Here dappled sunlight reached them through the rose 
trellis, and air, wind and rain prepared them all sum- 
mer for another sojourn indoors in the coming winter. 

The experiment did not end with pines. Maple keys 
scattered by nearby trees resulted in seedlings springing 
up in the lawn and flower beds, and all that was neces- 
sary to take them up was a garden trowel. The strongest 
and largest was placed in a clay pot of ordinary garden 
soil and brought indoors. I found a place for it in the 
kitchen in a south window, where sun does not enter 
in the summer months. 

Only ten inches at the time it was taken from the 
flower border, it never resented the transplanting or 
change of environment, and with little care beyond a 
daily drink, it grew as lustily as though it were outdoors. 
Two months later, when the accompanying photograph 
was made, it had stretched to a height of 17 inches. 

And now in late September the pleasure in the maple 
is not yet ended; there is something more to which to 
look forward. Will its leaves turn red and gold before, 
in the natural processes of a deciduous plant, they are 
shed? After which the tree will be sunk, pot and all, into 
the cold frame with the sash left open for the winter 
months, once again to be brought into the house with 
the first swelling buds of spring. 

Royal poinciana is not hardy enough to be grown 
outdoors in the North, but it makes an attractive house 
plant with its delicate fronds as dainty as any choice 
fern. It is not really a poinciana, now being classified as 
Delonix regia, a tropical tree of the pea family growing 
in its native habitats to a height of 40 feet, bearing 
clusters of brilliant scarlet flowers. Like many plants 
from this family, royal poinciana goes to “sleep” in the 
late afternoon, folding its tiny oval leaflets downward. 

A first planting of seeds iri dampened sphagnum moss 
in late January germinated in about a month; others, 
planted in August, sprouted in exactly three weeks. The 
viability of the seed is something short of phenomenal, 
and Peggie Schulz relates an interesting story about 
them. On a visit to the tropics she found a seed pod of 
the royal poinciana and brought it home. Twenty years 
later, her family persuaded her to open the pod. The 
seeds she found germinated in from one to six weeks! 

My seedlings were transferred to plastic pots in the 
same soil mixture given above, and placed in an east 
window with a drink of water each day. The plant in 
the photograph grew with a graceful curve in its small 
trunk, and in order to preserve this as much as possible 
I wired it down, passing the wire under the pot. and 
clamping it securely with the water reservoir. After a 
few months, when the trunk had hardened, the wire 
was removed and the interesting curve was maintained. 


I have yet much to learn about growing the royal 
poinciana indoors (and the other trees, for that matter!) , 
and that I should ever keep a plant with me long enough 
to blossom is in the realm of possibility, but in the king- 
dom of improbability. 


Bonsai my little trees are not, and expert growers of 
dwarfed trees would be shocked at my unorthodox 
methods. But ignorance is bliss, and I’m a happy fellow! 
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Seedling maple makes an 


attractive house plant. 





Ke hs for Spring 


OF ALL THE FLOWERs in the garden, spring blooming bulbs are appreciated most. Some of them are the 
earliest things to bloom. Once the parade starts, they come along on each other's heels to keep 
the garden colorful. They furnish the clearest colors of all flowers. and some of the most exquisite forms. No 
gardener ever regrets what he invests in them. This chart shows average planting depths of 
17 common hardy bulbs. Blooming times given will hold true fairly well for zones four and five. In 
zones north and south of. these the blooms will be earlier or late accordingly. Planting depths are for average soil 
conditions. Gardeners soon learn that in heavy, tight soils they must plant bulbs shallower than average: 
and in loose, light soils they may plant deeper than average. Always prepare soil deeper than bulbs 
will be placed. Loosen it, enrich it, and supply it with humus. Always see that bulb beds are well drained. Try 
to plant early—this is especially important with crocus, daffodils, hyacinths and lilies, but practically all 
bulbs do better planted early. . 
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‘Red Emperor’ is one of first to bloom. 
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A gray-blue relative of Scilla. 
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CROCUS 

Puschkinia libanotica 
GLORY OF THE SNOW 
(Chionodoxa Luciliae) 
SQUILL 

(Scilla sibirica). 
(Leucojum vernum) 

Iris reticulata 

EARLY SPECIES TULIPS, 
many kinds. 

Anemone blanda 
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Rosa centifolia—mentioned in Greek writings of 25 cen- 
turies ago. 


Story of the Ree 


Bridges 3,000 Years 


Five milestones of progress 
have marked the last two centuries 
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By SARAH PETERS 


TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED years ago the Greek poetess 
Sappho bestowed the title “queen of flowers” on the 
rose and about the same time in the fifth century B. C. 
Herodotus, Greek “father of history,’ mentioned Rosa 
centifolia, the so-called cabbage rose of 100 petals, 
which was a native of the Caucasus. 

The French Rosa gallica of central and southern 
Europe is said to have been known since 1200 B. C. 
Almost every area of the temperate zone of the northern 
hemisphere has had its native roses. 

Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia from 336 
to 327 B. C., is credited with introducing cultivated 
roses into Europe from Persia, but modern rose culture 
as we know it did not begin in Europe until the British 
East India Company’s ships brought new varieties from 
the Orient in the 17th century. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, the French 
Empress, Josephine, instructed her gardeners to collect 
all the known varieties of roses at her palace at Mal- 
maison. She became the most famous patroness of the 
rose, sponsoring poets who wrote about them, artists 
who painted them and even musicians who composed 
music on the subject. The paintings have given us a 
good pictorial history of rose development. Historians 
agree that Josephine made a greater contribution to 
succeeding generations, in saving and developing the 
rose, than her husband, Napoleon, with all his military 
conquests. 

We do not know just when an observant gardener 
noticed the first chance seedlings and crosses. It was 
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‘Queen Elizabeth’—a creation of the last decade, was the 
first of a new type of rose. 


probably much later still that others realized that a 
new variety had been developed by wind or insect cross- 
pollination and began to experiment in this fascinating 
field themselves. Our 4,000 or more horticultural 
varieties today have been developed by hybridization 
and selection from about 30 of the probably 250 wild 
species. These were originally in the plain colors white, 
red, pink and yellow. 

Species roses, those which have the R. for rose as 
part of their Latin name, can still be purchased from 
some nurseries specializing in old roses and are used 
for fencing and shelter belts as well as in hobby col- 
lections. R. spinosissima tells us that this Scotch native 
rose was “most spiny” or thorny. The R. damascena 
or rose of Damascus, commonly known as the Damask 
rose, was a fragrant form found in the Balkans and 
grown for the famous attar of roses and other per- 
fumery. 

R. rugosa originated in Japan and can stand salt 
spray. R. Wichuraiana, another Japanese type, is the 
form used mostly for understock on which other roses 
are grafted (budded) for the development of “sub- 
zero” roses. 

Most of the rose species of Josephine’s garden bloom- 
ed in a burst of beauty during early spring, usually in 
the “month of roses,’ June. However, European rose 
lovers were not content with one beautiful show of 
rose bloom in the spring. They wanted roses blooming 
all summer long and set out to develop them. 


(Please turn page ) 







































































































































































































































































































































































Repeating Bloom 
The fragrant R. 
everblooming crossed with R. 
centifolia or R. gallica gave us the 
hybrid perpetuals, in the first suc- 
cessful attempt to gain double roses 
which repeated bloom during the 
summer and fall. Actually the word 
“perpetual” is a misnomer, for the 
French term “remontant” meaning 
repeating is more accurate. These 
bore only sparse and rather poor 
quality blooms after the spring out- 
burst, but a beginning had _ been 
made. 


indica or China 


rose 


Tea Fragrance 


It took another 50 years before 
someone thought of crossing these 
hybrid perpetuals and R. odorata, or 
Oriental tea roses—called that be- 
cause they really smelled spicy like 
tea—to obtain the first “hybrid tea 
rose.” This was Guillot’s intensely 
fragrant ‘La France,’ introduced in 
1867. As a second step, it was the 
forerunner of our present wide assort- 
ment of beautiful hybrid teas. 


Brilliant New Colors 


Another famous French hybridist, 
Joseph Pernet, finally succeeded in 
crossing the Persian yellow with a hy- 
brid perpetual and then with a hybrid 
tea. His first attempts resulted in the 
brilliant but rather misshapen ‘Soleil 
d’Or,’ (Golden Sun) in 1900 which, 
despite its poor form, created a furor 
in rose circles. He continued on his 
idea and finally succeeded so well 
‘Mme. Edouard Herriot,’ 
that “she” won the famous prize of 
1,000 pounds offered by the London 
Daily Mail in 1913. 


These Persian hybrids introduced 
the flame and coral shades and bi- 
colors which were a new race of roses 
and have been designated as Perne- 
tiana. Today they have become 
merged with hybrid teas and are no 
longer considered a separate class, but 
the improvement in brilliance of 
color has been counted a third mile- 
stone in rose progress. 


with his 


Everblooming Floribundas 

Now hybridists tried crossing the 
polyantha rose with the hybrid tea 
and produced some excellent results 
which were named by the American 
Rose Society hybrid polyanthas, at 
first. However, the late Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, who headed the research de- 
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partment of the Jackson & Perkins 
Company, called his new race flori- 
bundas, and somehow his title has 
caught on and received world-wide 
recognition by the trade. This group 
is characterized by superior growth 
habits, disease resistance, ever-bloom- 
ing nature and effectiveness in mass 
plantings—features which endear 
them to almost all types of gardeners. 


Superb Grandifloras 


By crossing the floribunda again 
with the hybrid tea we are develop- 
ing a new hardy, giant race of roses 
blooming both singly and in clusters 
with good form and foliage, disease 
resistance and brilliant color. These 
have been named grandifloras, and 
one of them, ‘Queen Elizabeth,’ won 
the coveted American Rose Society’s 
Gold Medal in 1960. 

Naturally there is a difference of 
opinion about the importance of any- 
thing new, even in the rose field; 
but Fred Edmunds, Sherwood, Ore- 
gon, long a consulting rosarian of the 
American Rose Society who received 
the Society’s gold honor medal in 
1956 “for preeminence in judging 
roses and inspiring love for them” 
said we may be on the doorstep of 
what is the most important milestone 
of all. 

He cited for comparision his own 
experience in 1889 when he was 
apprenticed at the famous rose firm 
of Frank Cant Company in Col- 
chester, England. His foreman, Henry 
Nevard, for whom a rose was later 
named, had taught him much. How- 
ever, one night Henry was dog-tired 
at the end of the wearing season of 
traveling at night with heavy exhibi- 
tion boxes, staging shows in the early 
morning hours, and standing all day 
taking orders. In those days there 
were no beautifully illustrated rose 
catalogs with alluring descriptions 
which people could study in their 
own homes. 

“My boy,” he told Fred Edmunds, 
“you are starting out at the wrong 
time. The rose game is almost dead. 
We seem to have reached the end of 
improvement. This crossing and re- 
crossing of the same old roses has 
reached its limit. We need new blood 
and a new race, but starting from 
scratch with some other species 
means a long wait for the pay-off.” 

Pointing to some bushes of ‘La 
France,’ he continued, “Here is a tea 
rose crossed back on a hybrid per- 












petual. It could possibly become the 
iorerunner of the new race we are 
looking for and must have. If it fails 
—well, boy—you had better raise cab- 
bages. You will make more money.” 

We know much more about chro- 
mosome tables and genetics today, 
but still our hybridists have to watch 
for “lucky breaks” along with their 
long, patient and sometimes heart- 
breaking work. Even then recognition 
is often difficult to gain. ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’ was first entered in the 
AARS trials as a floribunda in 1951. 
Some judges objected that it was too 
much a hybrid tea. It was withdrawn 
and re-entered in 1952 in that class. 
Again notations from judges rated it 
a borderline case and would not give 
it recognition. Finally it was entered 
in 1953 as the first of a new race, 
later designated as a grandiflora, and 
at the end of the two-year testing 
period it won the award. 

Originally called  flori-teas, the 
grandiflora by definition is not con- 
fined to roses resulting from _ the 
actual crossing of the hybrid tea with 
the floribunda, but refers to any rose 
combining the best characteristics of 
both. The four major points of dis- 
tinction are relatively tall growth; 
free bloomingness, often with flowers 
in clusters but with individual stems 
long enough for cutting; flower size 
perhaps not so large as hybrid teas 
but larger than the average flori- 
bunda; and hybrid tea standards for 
bud and flower form. A_ separate 
grading scale is maintained for the 
grandiflora by the AARS test gardens. 
Besides ‘Queen Elizabeth’ there are 


already a number of grandifloras 
available. Some are ‘Buccaneer, 
golden yellow; ‘Montezuma,’ vivid 


rosy salmon; ‘Carrousel,’ garnet red; 
‘Roundelay,’ sunfast brilliant red; and 
‘Dean Collins, coral pink. 


Challenges Still Ahead 


Hybridists today by no means con- 
sider that “the rose game is almost 
dead!” There are many breeding ex- 
periments going on aiming at still 
larger, more abundant bloom, winter 
hardiness, greater disease resistant 
foliage, better show table and de- 
corative types, improvement in tree 
rose types, frag- 
rance. There is a new fascination 
with miniature roses and, in color, 
there is still that “will-of-the wisp” 
of the fabulous “blue rose” which has 
lured rose growers for centuries. # 


thornlessness and 
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This Lilium testaceum was planted in early November, 
placed in coolness to root, then brought to a cool, 
sunny window garden where it produced handsome 
fragrant flowers in early April. 


September, 1960 
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BY STANLEY H. WOLEBEN 


IT Is SURPRISING how few home gardeners know that cer- 
tain varieties of the genus Lilium can be easily grown in the 
window garden during the winter months. Potted lilies sym- 
bolize the Easter season, but by a judicious selection and 
timing they can be induced to flower several months earlier. 
No elaborate preparations are necessary. 

The simple requirements call for six- to eight-inch plastic 
or clay pots from any florist, a rich, porous soil containing a 
generous amount of humus, periodic feedings of fish oil, 
watering often enough to keep the soil nicely moist at all 
times and good light—some sunlight if available. 

Pot the bulbs in October or November in a mixture of leaf 
mold and rich garden loam. Be sure that the mixture is well 
drained. Select medium-sized bulbs, not necessarily the largest 
ones obtainable. Choose non-stem-rooting varieties (stem- 
rooting lilies are not adaptable to pot culture 

Place enough soil in the bottom of the pot so that when 
the bulb is placed in position its growing tip will be about 
one inch from the top of the pot. Spread out the basal roots, 
cover with soil and water lightly. Then place outside in the 
garden in a sheltered spot, burying the pot completely to the 
top of the rim. If a cold frame is available, so much the better. 
This step is necessary to harden the bulbs as well as to retard 
drying out during the period when the bulbs will develop 
their basal roots. Place a heavy mulch of twigs, oak or beech 


leaves, marsh hay, paper hotcaps, evergreen branches, pine 


needles—any other good mulch material—over and around 
the pots. 


It is interesting to note that the potted, flowering specimen 
of Lilium testaceum which illustrates this article was forced 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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Hepatica—liver-shaped leaves. 


By Rutu I. Simon 


Garden 


WHY NOT MAKE your spring wild flower garden a 
conversation piece? That can be easy if you learn more 
about the flowers you plant than their names and how 
to grow them. 

Perhaps you may be fortunate enough to have a 
fragrant trailing arbutus in your wild flower nook. You 
may tell your early spring visitor that this is an all 
American flower with no traditions linking it with the 
Old World. He will enjoy the legend that this was the 
first flower to assure the Pilgrims that the hard winter 
in their new home was past. It was they who gave 
it a second name, that of Mayflower for their beloved 
ship. 

It is much more probable that you will have hepaticas 
in your woods garden for these are easily transplanted. 
Show your guest the leathery leaves which lived over 
the previous winter. He may not even guess, until you 
tell him, that they are shaped like a miniature liver. 
Since people thought that nature marked the uses of 
her plants upon them they made liver medicine from 
the hepaticas. 

Later you may ask your visitor if he can count in 
Latin. When he comes to tres stop him and show him 
your trillium. Together you can count the many threes: 
three leaves, three sepals, three petals, and twice three 
stamens. You won’t need to explain further the reason 
for the name. 

If a dandelion has crept into your garden don’t be 
chagrined. Take the opportunity to explain that this 
is the most cosmopolitan of all flowers, growing in every 
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Bloodroot—warpaint for Indians, 


(onversation 


country that man inhabits. Show the sharp edges of the 
leaves, and tell how these indentations suggest the name 
which comes from the French dent-de-lion, lion’s tooth. 

Break any part of the bloodroot which has made itself 
at home in a shady corner of your garden. Touch your 
visitor's hand with the orange juice. He will know at 
once why the Indians used this plant as they prepared 
for their war dances. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit may not preach much of a sermon, 
but his pulpit is certain to interest your guest. Push 
back this leafy pulpit to show that it is merely a roof 
over the true flowers inside. Even if your visitor is not 
a botanist he may guess from the family resemblance 
that Jack is a cousin of the plebeian skunk cabbage 
and the stately calla lily. 

You and your visitor might learn the age of your 
graceful Solomon’s seal if you wanted to dig it up and 
count the scars of the rootstock, one for each year. That 
would be disastrous to the plant. Better to guess at 
the age and tell how each year the falling stem leaves 
a scar suggesting a kingly seal. 

The world traveling violets; anemones which are 
flowers of antiquity; daisies and buttercups unknown 
in our land before the white man came; columbines 
whose seeds were sent by an early colonist to the garden 
of Charles I of England; and roses, most conspicuous 
flowers in literature—all of these and many more can 
be conversation pieces! 

Learn to tell their stories and your visitors will find 
added charm in your wild flower garden. ¢ 
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Narcissus bulbocodium 
nivalis—the smallest 
bulbocodium, two inches 
high, compared with 
regular trumpet daffodil. 


from the lana of lilliput... 


BY BERNICE BRILMAYER 


OF ALL THE ridiculously pompous sights you'll ever 
see in a garden, a miniature daffodil is “the most”— 
and a clump of these Lilliputian charmers is sheer spring 
delight. Perfectly formed hoopskirt, trumpet, tear-drop, 
star-shaped flowers nod on two- to four-inch stems 
above proportionately small and perfect foliage. Some 
are bold, some demure; some are dainty, some look tough 
enough to pick a fight; some flowers droop, some line up 
with the horizon, some point to the sky; some are heav- 
enly white, some minted gold, some buttery cream. 
These are the tiniest, the true miniatures. 

But then there are the dwarfs in all daffodil colors 
and flower forms, to six inches tall. And the semi-dwarfs, 
towering up to 12 inches—but still six inches or so 
shorter than the regulars. All are in such surprising 
variety; a British specialist in dwarf daffodils lists nearly 
two hundred different named types. 

Because they're so neat and tidy—and small—these 


Two pots of ‘W. P. Milner’ (trumpet; off-white; ten 
inches) and one (center) of ‘March Sunshine’ (cycla- 
mineus; yellow; 12 inches). 
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dwarfs and miniatures lend themselves to some very 
special kinds of planting. In the rock garden, of course, 
they show off to best advantage. They're nice in clumps 
at the front of borders, or around the bases of trees. The 
more vigorous varieties can be naturalized, like crocuses, 
in grass or at the woodland’s edge. They'll peep up 
through low ground covers, like tiny thyme. And forced 
for indoor decoration, their moderate size is in balance 
with all kinds of bowls and decorative containers, yet 
they put on a terrifically bright and cheerful show. 
In a general and non-scientific sense there are seven 
different types of miniature and dwarf daffodils. The 
trumpets, of course, come first—small-scale replicas of 
the larger trumpets with a neat arrangement of flaring, 
fairly broad petals circling the crown, or corona, which 
extends and usually measures longer than the diameter 
of the circle of petals. The foliage is sword- or daffodil- 
like. Of the trumpets, the smallest is Narcissus asturien- 


Narcissus asturiensis (minimus) is the smallest trumpet 
daffodil. The flowers of bright gold appear very early on 
stems two to three inches tall. 
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sis (minimus) which blooms very early and seldom tops three inches tall. And 
there are some excellent hybrids, some with whimsical names like ‘Sneezy,’ 
‘Snug, ‘Wee Bee’ and ‘Little Beauty.’ One of the most sturdy and free-flowering 
of the lot is ‘W. P. Milner, with creamy-white flowers faintly overcast or 
tinted green. 

Another group is the bulbocodiums or “hoop-skirt” daffodils, sometimes 
called “petticoat” because of the ballooning shape of the crown, or corona. 
The petals around the crown are slender, thin, inconspicuous; the leaves are 
narrow, too. Best known and most grown is N. bulbocodium conspicuus, deep 
golden yellow and four inches tall. ‘The smallest is N. b. nivalis, a giant of two 
inches. Tallest bulbocodium is filifolium, pale lemon yellow, six inches. 

Then there are the triandrus, or “angel’s tears,” with clusters of one to six 
flowers drooping from each stem. The petals turn back like fluttery wings, 
the crown is like a long tube, or tear drop: the leaves are thin and rush-like. 
Only four species seem to be available, but there are nearly 30 hybrids with 
sweetly sad names like ‘April Tears, ‘Dawn,’ ‘“Tristesse, “Thoughtful’ and 
‘Rippling Waters.’ ‘April Tears’ and ‘Hawera’ seem to be generally available 
and they are charmingly lithe and graceful. 

The cyclamineus types also have a drooping cup or trumpet, but the flowers 
come one to a stem and the petals reflex sharply, cyclamen-wise. Of these, 
‘March Sunshine’ is a “very good doer,” in a British catalog, flowering freely 
in butter- and orange-yellow. It is a 12-inch dwarf. The well-named ‘Chinese 
Lantern,’ six inches, is one of the smallest. 

There are miniature and dwarf jonquils (jonquilla) too. The reedy leaves 
spread under clusters of fragrant flowers with short, wavy-edged crowns ringed 
by a wreath of broader petals. The species watieri is fairly easy to find—four- 
inch delight in heavenly white. Among the hybrids, ‘Orange Queen’ is sweetly 
scented and very showy. 

The tazetta group is the one to which the popular “paper-white narcissus” 
belongs. The small, star-shaped flowers have very short crowns or cups, and 
these appear in clusters of from four to 20. Some are all-white, like dubius; 
some are bi-colored, with white petals and golden crowns, like compressa. 

Lastly, the poeticus—called “‘poet’s narcissus,” or “pheasant’s eye” for the 
wavy orange- or red-rimmed shallow cups. The flowers are usually single, or 
solitary, on the stem. Best known and easiest to find is probably N. p. flore pleno, 
double-flowering, strongly scented, and late blooming. 

In addition, of course, there’s bound to be a “miscellaneous” group, because 
hybridists have crossed flowers of all types and the offspring don’t properly 
belong to any one group. There are also some odd, unclassifiable species like 
N. serotinus which flowers in the fall on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Are the miniature and dwarf daffodils hard to grow? The answer can be 
“Yes” or “No,” or “It depends . . .” Naturally, it depends on the variety. 
The tiniest and most delicate—and particularly those collected from countries 
with temperate climate—may be difficult to get established where winters are 
severe. But if you like them, you can force them for indoor delight, or grow 
them in a cold frame where they'll bloom in early spring. 

They are not fussy about soil, have no taste for lime or manure, may relish 
a light feeding of bone meal once a year. Sun? They want some, but don’t 
require fullest exposure to its warmth. Water? Except for the cyclamineus 
types, they don’t need much. Their only forceful demands are for absolutely 
perfect drainage, and for free-circulating air without high humidity. Their 
enemies are botrytis and other fungi which rot the plants at soil level or rot 
bulbs from the outside in. 

Someone has said that the dwarf daffodils have an “inherent affinity for 
rocks.”” Certainly, they thrive in rockeries, but you can make them equally 
happy by mixing some fairly coarse gravel in the soil wherever you plant them. 
Because they're small, they're best planted in groups—the more the better; 
the minimum, six bulbs. Because they can be left undisturbed and undivided 
for four years or more, they're best not planted too close; then they won’t be 
overcrowded and fail to flower. 

These small bulbs have little strength for pushing up through inches of 
heavy soil. Plant them shallow—“twice their height deep’”—or, in other words, 
a half-inch bulb under one inch of soil. Also, plant early—as early as you 
possibly can—so they can grow good roots before severe weather sets in. 
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Forced N. obvallaris—the Tenby daffo- 
dil. Very early. Bright yellow. Dwarf, 
12 inches. 


N. triandrus aurantiacus (concolor )— 
Like albus but yellow; up to six inches. 
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Devotees hold that dwarf and mini- 
ature daffodils are much better sub- 
jects for forcing than their larger 
relatives. There are more flowers per 
inch of height. By carefully selecting 
a number of different varieties, you 
can have blooms over a longer period 

some say “all winter long.” They’re 
neat, compact, require no unsightly 
stakes. A clever idea is to select one 
attractive container and then plant 
several pots to fit it—each pot with 
a variety that blooms at a different 
time. 

Forcing procedure is the same as or 
similar to any daffodils—a 
light, porous soil with a slight addi- 
tion of bone meal. Water well, and 
place in the cold frame under a 
blanket of straw or leaves until the 
roots appear at the holes in the bot- 
tom of the pots and the sprouts are 
well up, above. Then, bring the pots 
indoors into as cool and sunny a spot 
as possible. When the flowers fade, 
put the pots back in the cold frame, 
and except for top-dressing with fresh 
soil, it’s no trouble to force the same 
bulbs in the same pots for two or three 
years without repotting. 


forcing 


The following lists can only suggest 
the number and variety of dwarf 
daffodils available, and the many dif- 
ferent ways they can be used. The 


categories should not be regarded as 
exclusive; many rock garden types, 
for example, are excellent for forcing, 
and vice versa. 4 
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Forced N. 
bulbocodium 
cons picuus— 

favorite 
“hoop-skirt 
daffodil” 

with deep 
yellow flowers; 
four inches. 


N. triandrus 
albus— 
“angel’s 
tears,” flowers 
milky white; 
three to 

four inches. 


Planting bulbs for 
forcing. Two differ- 
ent pots for each 
decorative container 
—plus square 
wick-fed plastic 
planter. 


FOR FORCING 


obvallaris—stiff, 12-inch stems support crisp, bright yellow trumpet flowers. 

‘W. P. Milner’-—abundance of nodding, off-white trumpets on ten-inch stems; one of 
the easiest. 

‘March Sunshine’—cyclamineus type combines orange cup and yellow petals; 12”; easy. 

watieri—pure white with very short crown; four inches; of the jonquilla group. 

‘Pipers Barn’—jonquilla with small-cupped, deep yellow flowers, petals rather pointed; 
eight inches. 


SCENTED—FOR CUTTING AND EDGING 


poeticus flore pleno (double) and recurvus—both about 15 inches. 

odorus campernelli—pure yellow, very vigorous jonquilla; there is a double form, 
o.c. plenus often listed as rugulosus plenus. 

‘Soliel d’Or’—old-timer of the tazetta group, yellow, about 15 inches. 

bulbocodium citrinus—delicate, pale yellow; about five inches. 


FOR NATURALIZING 


minor (nanus)—three-inch giant with perfectly proportioned golden trumpets. 

‘Bambi’—very early with white petals, golden trumpet; six inches. 

‘Santa Maria’—an unusual, wild hybrid with twisting petals; nine inches; trumpet. 

pseudo-narcissus—the Lent lily or wild daffodil of England; pale trumpet in two tones 
of yellow; six inches. 


FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


bulbocodium conspicuus—petticoat type in rich yellow; four inches. 
bulbocodium tenuifolium—similar but later and smaller, also brighter. 
bulbocodium nivalis—the smallest hoopskirt; two inches. 

triandrus albus—clustered tear-drop flowers on four-inch stems. 
asturiensis—smallest trumpet; bright gold; two to three inches. 

‘April Tears’—graceful triandrus hybrid that blooms late; six inches. 
‘Hawera’—similar, but blooms earlier. 
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The Oak Wilt Menace 


A disease of 

oak trees is 
spreading in the 
Midwest, threatening 
native stands 

and street 


plantings. 
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Matcoitm C. SHURTLEFF 
AND Harotp S. McNasp, Jr. 


Iowa State College 


Oak wILT, A deadly disease now threatening America’s best-loved tree, 
is widespread over a large area of the United States, involving at least 18 
states (see map). Wilt is a “creeping disease” attacking all native or exotic 
species of oak growing as shade, park and woodland trees. The disease also 
infects certain related trees including bush chinquapin, tanoak and certain 
chestnuts (American, European and Chinese). 

In many areas outside the upper Mississippi Valley oak wilt is fortunately 
still confined to small, isolated “pockets” and only a small percentage of the 
oaks have been killed. In Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri, 
however, which are heavily infected, thousands of oak wilt pockets now exist. 
In Iowa’s Pilot Knob State Park, for example, oak wilt has killed thousands 
of trees (over 80 per cent of the oaks), ruining areas of the park. Wilt is also 
a serious threat to the two billion dollars worth of oak now growing in 
commercial timberlands in southern and eastern states. 

Home owners with building sites in formerly wooded areas suffer losses 
each year with the dying of shade trees on lawns. Oak wilt has also killed 
thousands of shade trees along streets. An expensive building site has been 
literally ruined by the disease. 

Oak wilt is caused by a fungus which enters through the roots or wounds 
in the trunk or branches. The fungus grows in the sapwood of the tree plugging 
the water-conducting vessels and sharply reducing the upward flow of water 
and nutrients. Leaves in the tree top soon wilt, turn yellow to bronze and 
gradually fall. The diseased tree eventually stands bare and lifeless. Once a 
tree becomes infected, nothing can save it. There is no known cure. The fungus 
may live in infected roots for at least three years after the above ground parts 
of the tree have died. 

If twigs or branches from infected trees are cut longitudinally (see 
sketch), dark brown to green streaks running lengthwise (plugged water- 
conducting tissue) may usually be found in the outer sapwood and between 
the bark and the wood. In a cross section of a diseased branch the discoloration 
appears as a dark ring or as a circle of dark spots in the outer sapwood. 

(Please turn to page 45) 
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RED OAK SCARLET OAK 


SHINGLE OAK BLACKJACK OAK NORTHERN PIN OAK 


PIN OAK CHESTNUT OAK 


RED OAK GROUP 


WHITE OAK GROUP 


WHITE 


DISEASED LEAVES 
WHITE OAK POST OAK 


BUR OAK SWAMP WHITE OAK CHINQUAPIN OAK 
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The Two Groups 

Trees of the red oak group (red, 
black, scarlet, shingle, blackjack, Hill’s 
yellow or Northern pin, chestnut and 
pin oaks) commonly become infected 
and die within a single growing sea- 
son. Red oaks often drop their leaves 
and die within a few weeks during 
the summer. 

The white oak group (white, post, 
bur, swamp white, and chinquapin 
oaks) do not die anywhere near as 
rapidly as the red, but are generally 
killed within five years. A few burr 
oaks, however, may withstand inroads 
of the fungus for ten years or longer 
before dying. Their branches progres- 
sively wilt and die back one by one 
over a period of years, resulting in a 
“stagheaded” appearance. 

In many areas where oak wilt has 
“crept through” a mixed stand, only 
the white and bur oaks remain green 
among the decaying skeletons of red 
and black oaks. 

Various other factors that injure 
oak trees, and which should not be 
confused with oak wilt, include 
drouth, leaf blight or anthracnose, 
root rot, lightning, insect damage, 
changes in the water table, rodent 
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gnawing and chemical poisoning. 
Oak wilt spreads underground from 
tree to tree through the natural graft- 
ing of oak forming an eve 
widening center or “pocket” of dead 


roots, 


trees. Ordinarily, a disease pocket 
starts with a single infected tree, often 
one of the largest 
The from tree to 
tree gradually spreading radially out- 
ward. After a few years an active oak 


trees in a canopy. 


disease prog! esses 


wilt pocket, involving up to several 
acres, contains dead o1 
(stripped of bark) in the center, re- 
cently killed trees with loosening bark 
next, and an outer 


dying trees 


margin of dying 
trees in various stages of wilt. 

The disease-producing fungus also 
jumps overland, presumably _ being 
carried on the bodies of several species 
of 


insects fungus- 


and 
fruit flies pos- 
sibly also by bark beetles, wood borers, 
squirrels and birds. The insects are 
attracted to the dense oak wilt fungus 
mats and pads produced between the 
bark and in wilt-killed trees. 
Millions of microscopic spores of the 
oak wilt 


small sap- 
feeding beetles and 


wood 

fungus are formed on the 
surfaces of these mats and pads which 
later become exposed the bark 
loosens and cracks. 


as 


Approximate area of vak wilt infection in the United States. It is most serious in the upper Mississippi Valley. 


In the late spring or early summer, 
spore-carrying insects are attracted to 
bleeding wounds on otherwise healthy 
oaks. The insects gain entry into such 
trees which have been recently pruned, 
broken and torn apart by storms and 
lightning, gnawed by rodents, or cut 
and laid open by bulldozers and lum- 
bermen. Oak wilt infections then start 
in these wounds. 


Controlling Oak Wilt 


At present, there is no absolute 
method of controlling oak wilt under 
all Various practices 
reduce its spread and will eliminate 
the disease from certain critical areas. 

1. Avoid injuring, pruning or cut- 
ting oak trees in the 


circumstances. 


spring or early 
summer. This is very important in 
known oak wilt-infected areas where 
new homes are being built in former 
wooded areas. Promptly cover all bark 
and pruning wounds 


using a tree 


wound paint. 
9 


2. Possible infection centers should 


preferably by airplane 
areas 


be surveyed 
in woodland to detect the 
bronzing of leaves in the upper tree 
crowns. Where the disease is spread- 
ing locally through underground root 


(Please turn page §) 
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Oak wilt attacks the upper parts of a 
tree first. The leaves turn yellow to 
bronze and fall. This tree becomes in- 
fected from its neighbor (dead stump) 
through the roots. 

grafts, steps should be immediately 
taken to isolate the infection center 
from nearby healthy oaks. This may 
listed in 
order of effectiveness and practicality 
in shade tree or park conditions: 

e Hire a ditching or trenching ma- 


be done in several ways, 


chine as soon as wilt symptoms appear. 
Cut the roots four feet deep in a circle 
at least 50 feet away from all known 
infected and including any 
“healthy” trees in the pocket into 


trees 


which the fungus may have already 
This should be done within 
10 days after first symptoms are seen 
Under 


small yard conditions, when trenching 


moved. 


for maximum effectiveness. 
is done as soon as symptoms are seen, 
there is a better than even chance of 
control. 

e In areas, kill infected 
trees as well as two “tree depths’ (or 
30 feet) of healthy trees bordering a 
wilt pocket, by using “brush-killer.” 
Make a f axe (frill) 
through the bark around the base of 
the trunk. Spray into the cuts, to the 
point of run-off, a 50:50 mixture of 
2,4-D 2,4,5-T 
Various commercial 
this “brush-killer”’ 
able. Root kill is 
operation. 


woodland 


series of cuts 


in oil. 
formulations of 
mixture are avail- 
essential in this 


and alone or 


e Cut down all wilting and recently 
killed oaks as soon as possible. Peel 
the bark from the stumps. Also cut 
all healthy oaks within 50 feet and 
treat the cut surfaces of the stumps 
with dry Ammate at the rate of one 
ounce ner 


inch of trunk diameter or 


with “brushkiller.” This prevents fu- 
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The oak wilt fungus plugs the water- 
conducting tissues. This appears as dark 
brown to green streaks running length- 
wise in the outer sapwood of twigs and 
branches. 


ture sprouting and will give fair root 
kill. The bark, branches and twigs of 
wilting or killed 
promptly burned. Useful lumber may 
be saved, however, if it is kept dry, 
sawed up and stored off the ground. 
No wilt infections can spread from 
dried oak wood. The presence of the 
oak wilt fungus does not damage the 
wood for lumber purposes, although 
it does affect its preservative absorp- 
(makes red oak similar to 


trees should be 


tiveness 
white). 
e Where wilting and recently killed 
oaks cannot be promptly cut down 
and burned, the long range spread 
of the insects and other 
animal life can be checked by girdling 
infected trees. This should be done 
before July 1, or immediately after 
the first symptoms show. Make a cut 
six inches wide at the base of the 
trunk, through the sapwood and into 
the heartwood. This is quite effective 
in preventing the formation of fungus 
“spore pads’ on which the carrier 
insects feed—if done early enough for 
summer weather to help dry out the 
wood. 

e There is a slim chance that in- 
fected white oaks can be saved if the 
infected limbs (those showing symp- 
toms) are pruned flush with the trunk 
immediately after first symptoms show. 
This practice is rarely effective and 
is only recommended on high-value 
trees. 


disease by 


Prospect for the Future 


Research on oak wilt is now being 
carried on at a number of agricultural 
experiment stations, sponsored largely 
in the past by the National Oak Wilt 
Research Committee and at present 
by the United States Department of 


Agriculture and state organizations. 
The present crude methods of control 
will surely be improved. It is. still 
much too early to sound the death 
knell of the majestic oak in America. 


Peonies 
(Continued from page 20) 
peonies are planted well, with plenty 
of compost and manure incorporated 
into the soil beforehand, they seldom 
need attention afterward. 

Pick peonies in bud. Float the large 
varieties; use smaller varieties and 
small blossoms in arrangements. There 
is nothing lovelier, and even one ar- 
rangement gives fragrance throughout 
the house. Their fragrance in the gar- 


A husky division of peony root 
like this will produce a strong 
plant able to produce three or four 
blooms the first season (below). 


After three seasons it will be a 
big bush bearing dozens of 
blooms even after disbudding. 
Variety: ‘Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.’ 
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den is certainly a selling point too, 
which I haven’t even mentioned. 
When you enter a garden, don’t you 
sniff for fragrance and look for 
beauty? Peonies give both. 


Most Popular Peonies 
Each year the American Peony Soci- 

ety (Address: Box 1, Rapidan, Vir- 
ginia) takes a popularity poll among 
its members, to find which varieties 
they think are the best, regardless of 
type, color or class. Following is the 
list of the top 22, and the order in 
which they ranked. Two- and three- 
way ties are indicated by brackets. 

Mons. Jules Elie 

{ Kansas 

Nick Shaylor 

Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 

Kelway’s Glorious 

Philippe Rivoire 

Elsa Sass 

Festiva Maxima 

{Red Charm 

(Sarah Bernhardt 

Myrtle Gentry 

LeCygne 

Hansina Brand 

Therese 

Krinkled White 

{Martha Bulloch 

) Seashell 

Isani Gidui 

Moonstone 

{Karl Rosenfield 

lee Faxon 

Mary Brand 


Tears of Job 


BY RALPH AND MILpRED DONAHUE 


For SEVERAL YEARS the garden cat- 
alogs had been urging us to try plant- 
ing some seeds of Job’s tears. Two 
years ago we relented and ordered a 
packet. 

When the package arrived, we 
planted the grayish-ivory, somewhat 
tear-shaped seeds after danger of frost 
was past, and the ground had been 
warmed. For two weeks we awaited 
the first appearance of these plants, 
not knowing just what we would be 
seeing. Finally, a row of corn-like 
green points lifted through the soil 
where we had embedded the seed. 
From these points, as the later spring 
days went by, popcorn-like blades of 
green began to uncurl themselves. 

Through the summer that followed, 
these newcomers (to our garden) grew 
to a height of 24 inches. Then, on 
each stalk one or more flower clusters 
appeared. The color and makeup of 
these blooms resembled the tassels of 
field corn. We were surprised at this, 
but botanists tell us we should not 
have been, because Job’s tears is a 
grass which corn is also. Soon there- 


(Please turn to page 66) 
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Grow Potted Lilies 
(Continued from page 37) 

and flowered indoors without being 
placed outdoors after it was planted. 
The bulb, received in early November, 
was potted and placed in a cool (35- 
50 degrees). dark attic of a dwelling 
house. It was kept moist at all times. 
By late January the roots were visible 
at the drainage hole of the pot and 
the lily was then brought to a sunny 
window garden where the tempera- 
ture stayed near 72 degrees in the 
daytime and about 62 degrees at 
night. The container was turned a 
quarter to a half turn each day to 
encourage the stems to grow straight. 
As the stems grew taller and larger 
more and more water was required. 
By the time the flowers opened in 
early April they were peering down 
from stems five feet tall! 

Back to the bulbs which are potted 
and placed outdoors—examine them 
periodically for evidence of top 
growth. When a sprout appears, it is 
time to bring them indoors. The room 
should be one where it is cooler than 
the others—a bedroom, vestibule or 
a fruit cellar—where they should be 
left for a few days to accustom them 
to the change in temperature. 

When growth is apparent add 
enough water to keep the soil moist 
but not soggy, until the leaves com- 
mence to form, at which time increase 
the amount. 


The pots are now ready to be 
brought into warmer areas. They 
should not be placed where hot, direct 
sunlight will shine on them for any 
length of time, particularly if the 
room in which they are growing is 
kept very warm. An unshaded east 
window in a room where the tem- 
perature does not exceed 72 degrees 
will provide an excellent spot for 
forcing a lily into early bloom. 

I have been successful in growing 
potted lihes indoors without any di- 
rect sunlight, but with strong day- 
light. It is necessary, no matter the 
window exposure, to keep turning 
them around each day so that the 
stems will not bend over in their 
attempt to find more light. 


Start feeding with emulsified fish 
oil as directed on the container. As 
the plant grows taller, more water 
will be required. Stop feeding once 
the buds show, but be even more 
watchful that the soil does not dry 
out to the point of wilting the lily. 


When the flowering period—two to 
three weeks—is over, diminish the 
water supply so as to let the plants 
ripen off slowly, but never let them 
dry out. The pots can be moved to 
any other room if so desired. As soon 
as the garden soil can be worked and 
all danger of frost passes, the contents 
of the pot can be removed and planted 
outdoors. # 


Some Lilies Suited to Pot Culture 


(These are non-stem-rooting lilies. Pumilum has sparse stem roots.) 


Name Color 


canadense orange 
candidum (madonna) white 


concolor scarlet 


grayi orange 
lankongense white 
martagon purple-lilac 
martagon album white 
parryi lemon 
ponticum yellow 
pumilum red 

superbum orange 


testaceum amber-orange 


Flower Form Fragrance 


bell-shaped slight 
funnel-shaped yes 
star-shaped faint 
bell-shaped yes 
recurved yes 
recurved no 
recurved no 
funnel 

recurved 

small 


recurved 


recurved 





a. 


Hosta albo-marginata 


2. Siebold hosta 


3. 


Iris leaves 


1. Canna leaf 


2. Rhubarb chard 
3. Coxcomb 


ARRANGEMENT AT LEFT BY Mrs. Dwicut Breese 


ARRANGEMENT BELOW BY JuLIA S. Berratu 


BY HELEN WALKER RALEIGH 


AS ONE’S TALENTS ADVANCE in the fascinating and creative art of flower 
arranging, an appreciation and search for foliage material develops. Foliage 
often lends an arrangement that indefinable and elusive attribute known as 
“distinction.” 

A rewarding activity can be growing foliage material in your garden. Head- 
ing the list is the hardy herbaceous perennial hosta. Its slight request is to be 
grown in the shade, and in return it flourishes with leaves of ornamental 
splendor. The hosta varieties albo-marginata, with broad white edges, sieboldi- 
ana whose large rounded leaves have a gray-blue luster, and subcordata 
grandiflora with luminous yellow-green foliage are excellent. 

Another devotee of moist shady places is the unusual ground cover, wild 
ginger (Asarum canadense). It has shiny kidney-shaped leaves which always 
stir attention in the garden and in arrangements. 

The saxifrages are a must for those who become foliage fanciers. Their 
culture calls for sun, and the leathery leaves grow in rosette form. Saxifrage 
macnabiana is a hybrid which takes on rich autumn shades as cool weather 
comes, and Saxifrage decipiens, which has many varieties, also has this pleasing 
characteristic. 

I must confess that I grow two vegetables purely for the sake of their foliage 
appearance. They are curly ornamental kale and rhubarb chard. Nothing could 
be easier to grow. The kale is started indoors in a seed flat in late April, and 
the seed of the chard goes directly into the ground in mid-May. 

The coloring of the ruffled edged kale almost defies description. The older 
outer leaves are glaucous, veined with white or even mauve pink. The young 
growth at the top may range from white to chartreuse, or from pink to deep 
orchid. And a frost only heightens its magnificent colors. 

Rhubarb chard, standing erect with its bronze-green or deep garnet stalks, 
veined with brilliant ruby red, commands attention and conversation. In using 
either of these foliages in arrangements, it is necessary first to completely 
submerge them in water for several hours. 

The common mullein is a familiar weed I moved from the fields and gave 
a place in my garden. Its gray rosette of foliage can play several roles—when 
arranged with roses, delphinium or other “dressy” flowers, its downy texture 
can be likened to velvet. On the other hand, if sharing the spot with black- 
eyed susans, its roughness suggests a homespun feeling. Mullein is a biennial, 
so let it go to seed. 

Discovering, growing and arranging new foliage has appeal. Use it 80, 
and you are heading toward distinctive arrangements. # 
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Why We Do and Why t NEW LAWNS! 


SUMMER WITH ITS WEALTH of flow- 
ers leaves us this month and we wel- 
come the glorious autumn season. 
When autumn comes, winter is never 
far behind. 

The garden seems aware of this. 
At this time, perennials, trees, and 
shrubs slow down, mature their wood, 
and become dormant before winter 
arrives. They are getting their ‘winter 
coats’ ready. The gardener should 
encourage dormancy and do nothing 
to encourage new growth by pruning, 
fertilizing, watering, or mulching. 
New growth made now will not have 
time to harden off for the winter. 

Does this indicate that we are to 
stop all pruning, fertilizing, watering, 
and mulching on the first day of fall? 
Not at all, although it would be much 
simpler if one rule could eover all 
cases. When one authority on fall gar- 
den chores says prune this now, and 
don’t prune that, gardening begins to 
look complicated. The same incon- 
sistency appears to apply to fertilizing. 
We read an article on roses which 
states: “Don’t apply fertilizer any 
more this year,” and on another page 
about general gardening: “Now is 


the time to fertilize the garden.” Per- 
haps the subjects which appear to be 
most controversial are watering and 
mulching. 

The explanation for seemingly con- 
tradictory methods is that the advice 
usually pertains to a particular plant 
or garden chore. Because all plants do 
not have the same growth habits, we 
cannot use one rule for all. The gar- 
dener can best learn the rules and 
understand them by observation and 


experience. Then it becomes evident 
“why we do” or “why we don’t.” 
If mockorange or spirea require 


pruning, the time to do that is in the 


spring after they finish blooming. Why aan the insecticide 
not now? If we prune them in the 


fall, we will cut off all the flower bud- that makes your soil 


producing branches and will not have 


any blossoms next spring. New growth 1 P safe for seed! 


may develop at once but it will be too | & Ir you’re renovating your lawn or 
sappy and tender to go through the ™ . starting a new one, mix Chlordane 
winter. It requires time for certain the top few inches of soil be- 
er ore you seed. This will protect 

changes to take place within the plant x tender new growth two ways. It 
itself and for the leaf and flower buds | ' hi will kill lawn insects that are still 
to prepare their winter covering. active, and overwintering pests 
On the other hand if there are that attack in the spring. Chlordane can be 
applied at the same time lawns are seeded, 
and will not harm germination, at recom- 
(Please turn page #) mended dosages. Applications of lime will 
not hinder its effectiveness. Kills white 

grubs, beetle larvae, ants, lawn moths, mole 








broken branches or decaying wood on 


Plants such as foxgloves that remain evergreen throughout the winter, require crickets, wireworms, and many other in- 


an airy mulch over the leaves to prevent winter injury from a bright sun and 


cold, drying winds. 


September, 1960 


sects. It’s the active ingredient in popular 
brand name sprays, dusts, granules and 
fertilizer mixtures, available wherever gar- 
den supplies are sold. 


See your dealer today for 
CHLORDANE* 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET! 


VELSICOL FGM-90 


ccfepon CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


330 East Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new lawn and gar- 
den insect booklet. 


Name 
Address. 


ice stnt eee RD State. 


For complete insect contro! service, call a local pest control operator. 


*Technical Chlordane is manufactured exclusively by 
Velsicol Chemical Corporation, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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If you prune mockorange in the fall, 
there will be no blossoms like this next 
spring. 


any of the trees or shrubs, these should 
be pruned regardless of the time of 
year. Why? Because broken branches 
will wilt and die. Any dead wood or 
decaying branches could decay farther 

not removed. All 
canes that bore fruit 


into good wood 
(the 
that has not been removed 


old wood 
this year 
from the raspberries can be cut now 
This 
is usually done as soon as the plants 
have Next year’s 
fruit is produced on thé new canes 
this year. If the hy- 
brid tea roses have extra long 


for it is of no value to the plant. 


finished bearing. 
that grew earlier 
canes, 
a hard 
Constant 
whipping during winter storms would 
only break the 


these may be shortened after 
freeze has taken the foliage. 


canes and might loosen 
the plant. Wait with the main prun- 
ing until spring. Winter 
at the tips. The shorter the stems in 
the fall, the less good wood will be 
found in the spring. 


injury starts 


Adding fertilizer to the soil at this 
time also stimulates growth when the 
plants should be preparing for winter. 
But this is a rule which applies only 
to plants in active growth such as the 
everblooming roses. There is no harm 
in spreading organic material such as 
barnyard on the 
or on a new flower border to 
The same 
rule applies to plants which are dor- 
mant and which will not be tempted 
to grow such as the asparagus bed, 
lilies-of-the-valley, or bulb plantings— 
tulips, daffodils, crocus. 


fertilizer vegetable 
garden, 


be planted in the spring. 
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We water newly set perennials, also 
bulbs when planting them if the soil 
is dry, and mums which are blooming 
or will be blooming in October. Most 
of the garden will not require water 
in areas 
and 


where rainfall is adequate 
normal. 


amount of dryness, 


has been A certain 
drying winds, and 
near freezing temperatures aid plants 
in getting toughened and 
the season. 


ever 


ready for 
Evergreens, how- 
, should not go into the winter 
They do not lose their foliage 
and become so completely dormant as 
do the deciduous plants—those that 
lose their winter 


winter 


dey. 


foliage. 

Fall mulching helps newly set plants 
because moisture is conserved which 
enables them to make good roots to 
anchor them in the soil. By the time 
they would be ready to make top 
growth, weather conditions are such 
that growth is stopped. The mulch, 
also, keeps the soil warm longer, giv- 
ing the plants “borrowed time” for 
further root growth. The mulch pre- 
vents breaking and loosening of roots 
which happens during 
temperatures when there 
freezing and thawing. If you planted 
lily seeds last spring, it is wise to add 
a good inch of partially decayed leaves 
and soil. The bulblets are often quite 
near the surface and could be heaved 
out if not given this protective layer. 

Later (when the ground freezes 
solid) it is time to put a light, loose, 
protective mulch over the perennials 
that remain 


fluctuating 
is alternate 


more or less green 
throughout the winter—penstemons, 
standing-cypress (Gilia rubra), can- 
terbury bells, and foxgloves. Pansies 
also require this airy protection. This 
is to prevent damage such as winter 
burn which occurs when the soil is 
still partially frozen combined with 
bright sun and cold, drying winds. 

A product called Wilt-pruf has been 
used by gardeners. It is sprayed on 
plants to prevent wilting during the 
process of transplanting. Gardeners 
have found it also reduces winter dry- 
ing on established plants including 
evergreens. # 


International Exhibition in Italy 


An international exhibition of flowers 
and plants will be held in Turin, Italy, 
from April 28 to June 15, 1961. It will 
be held in the Exhibition Palace and in 
part of Valentino Park which surrounds 
the palace. 

The show, to be known as “Fiori Del 
Mondo A Torino,” will be the only 
international exhibition of this kind to 
be held in Europe in 1961. 








LIVING FENCE 


Greetings from 
Red Robin Farms... 


Ae ) 
I hope you'll enjoy reading about 
eZ Red Robin on the opposite page. 
From this beautiful Santa Clara 

Valley I ship thousands of 
MS Living Fences each year. My Red Robin 

is blooming now around thousands of homes . 
It’s beautifying and protecting just about every 
kind of home from modest suburban city homes 
to million-dollar estates. Incidentally, Red Robin 
now carries the seals of both Good Housekeeping 
and Parents Magazines. Below are excerpts from 
just a few of thousands of letters I've received 
from happy Red Robin owners. I hope you'll 


join them! Sincerely, Ben Ginden, 


x yet ~~ o 
"Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


“or wt 
45 apvennisto WE 


“If you are in the vicinity, stop and see 
the hedge for yourself. Seeing is believing. They 
grew better than our wildest expectations.’’ Mrs. 
T. Ray Johnson, Saginaw, Mich. “We want you 
to know how pleased we are. Also would you be 
interested in us sending you a colored picture 
next spring of our roses?’ Edward G. Foos, Lib- 
erty Mo. “Formerly I was skeptical . . . but every 
one’s growing. In fact, they look like they are 
growing a few inches over night.’’ Mrs. Karl 
Kath, Hampton, Nebraska. “Our Red Robin 
hedge is the talk of our neighborhood!” Mrs. 
June Vincent, Hazlet, N.J. ‘‘Last fall I purchased 
some Living Fence and have had very fine results. 
I have been receiving some wonderful compli- 
ments on my garden since. Quite a number of my 
neighbors would like to order and have asked me 
for my price list, but I have either lost or acci- 
dentally disposed of it. Would it be possible for 
you to rush us a price list so that we may all 
order soon enough for spring planting, as I too 
would like to do more planting of Living Fence 
in my back yard. Thank you, and again I would 
like to say that your Living Fence is not a 
fantasy (as it seems) but a Living Fact.’’ Louis 
Meyer, Island Park, N.Y. ‘‘Every day I look it 
over as it is amazing how it has grown.”’ Mrs. 
Anna Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. “All the Red 
Robin plants you sent us lived and are blooming 
—just full of buds and about 3 feet high. Wish 
we had known about your Red Robin hedge be- 
fore we set out the privet. Won't be so hard to 
keep up and so much more beautiful and smells 
so sweet.” Oliver Heinz, Bartlesville, Okla. ““My 
enthusiasm over these roses has caused neighbors 
on each side of me to plant the hedge.’ Hazel B. 
Smith, McMinnville, Ore. ‘‘The 100 Red Robin 
I bought from you*last spring are thriving and 
living up to all expectations and promises made 
by your company.”” Emma Warner, Ogden, Utah. 
“They were sent to us in April. We can truly say 
we are thrilled with them. Have grown at least 
two feet.” Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Mackay, Murray 
Utah. *‘I have never seen anything grow like they 
have. Covered with hundreds and hundreds of 
. .. have grown a foot in a couple of 
, I think.”” Mrs, Margaret Watson, Pilot 
Point, Texas. “... fence is onent five feet high 
and is full of blooms o6a. Marving, Min- 
eapolis, Minn. *“‘Our roses are 2 beautifully.” 
Mrs. C. D. Williams, Florence, Ala. “J wish to 
thank you for the nice Red Robin rose plants you 
sent... these are strong, healthy looking plants.” 
Mrs. E. W. Jones, Colorado Springs, Colo. ‘‘We are 
more than pleased with our Living Fence. Our 
roses have truly grown into a very beautiful fence, 
blooming profusely most of the time.”” Jerome V. 
Malone, Monterey Park, Calif. “You were so 
good to us. We carried most of our Living 
Fence bushes with us when we retired down 
here.” Rev. and Mrs. R: M. Hamilton, Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 


This fence was 
planted in Janu- 
ary. I took this pic- 


| ture of my wife in 


July. It’s already 
covered with frag- 
rant red blooms just 


| a few months later. 
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fs beautiful » it's permanent « it's fast growing « its low cost 


a het ee 
\ Living Fence 


now protecting over 150,000 homes across the country: 


= IT’S BEAUTIFUL! be the proud owner of America’s most beautiful fence 


A living wall of lush green foliage covered with glorious richly scented magnificent Red Robin Roses (Gloire Des Rosomanes) for 
month after month after month. Many consider it one of the most beautiful fences that money can buy. Yet it is so tough, so 
hardy it thrives in every state in the union. Plant now .. . next spring you'll have a beautiful Living Fence exploding into full 
bloom month after month. In some areas Red Robin never stops blooming. Folks tell me they’ve picked up to a thousand deeply 
scented gloriously red blooms from a single Red Robin plant in one season! And these are the fabled Gloire Des Rosomanes roses 
with a rich damask fragrance from every glowing crimson bloom. Red Robin has earned the seal of Good Housekeeping Magazine. blooms 


. . ‘ . . ave ¢ bo 
IT’S PERMANENT! thrives in even the poorest soils and in all climates! ne UB ge 


Thousands and thousands of my Red Robin Living Fences are in year round use all over America. Red Robin is adapted this size! 
to a wide variety of soil and site conditions. It needs no support. Its strong deeply foliaged growth is upright, unlike 

the sprawling old-fashioned multiflora. It will grow as high as you like. You may have a low handsomely shaped orna 

mental hedge 3 or 4 feet high. You may prefer a higher hedge of 5 feet to keep children and pets in .. . and strangers 

out. Or you can enjoy a full six-foot living wall of lush green foliage bursting with hundreds of roses along every foot 

of this sturdy barrier. A full six-foot living fence will give your home the privacy of a country estate, shutting out noise 

wind and intruders. Yet it is so beautiful your neighbors will enjoy it as much as you. 


IT’S FAST GROWING! up to 4 feet high in a few short months! 


Your Red Robin plants never see the inside of a hothouse. Each plant is field grown, hardy. Ruggedness is bred into 
every plant to make Red Robin thrive through hot dry summers; severe winters. My men plant the cuttings directly 
in my own fields under my supervision. When they are ready for shipment they are trimmed back to hold in all 
the strength and growing power of the sturdy plant. A specially developed packaging method delivers them to 
you fresh, moist, in perfect growing condition. Just plant them and watch them grow. In a few short months 
you'll have a vigorous trespass-proof fence, bursting with fragrant red roses. Forget the usual fence upkeep costs 
when you plant Red Robin. This friendly fence mends itself, repaints itself month after month with a fresh coat 
of green foliage and countless red blossoms. See my offer of FREE BONUS PLANTS below: 


PLANT THIS FALL! This is the best time of year to plant your Living Fence. Give Red Robin's 
* strong, i 


sturdy bushes a chance for good root growth before freezing 
weather sets in. When spring comes they will be bursting with life and growing so fast folks write ‘you can 
almost see them grow." Enjoy Red Robin Living Fence next summer— Use coupon for FREE BONUS PLANTS. 
Red Robin Living Fence is available only from Ginden Nursery Co., San Bruno, California. 


eA METI COCLAEL OLE 


a BORDER NOW FOR FREE BONUS PLANTS 
GUARANTEE 


when your Red Robin RDER NOW FOR AS LITTLE AS 12¢ A FOOT! 


| GINDEN NURSERY CO., DEPT. 804, SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 
hat @ ier Gey teeuen I want your FREE BONUS OFFER: Enclosed find check or money order for 
. you are not, return | 5 _for which send me at proper planting time for my area bonus offer 






your plants and I'll re- checked below -All charges prepaid together with simple planting methods and 
turn your money in full. | your double guarantee. 
SECOND—T'll go even [) 10 plants plus 1 free (for 16 ft) .. 5.50 [) 100plantsplus 10 free (for 165 ft. 
ry ja a Se 15 25 plants plus 3 free (for 44ft) |. 9.95 [) 250plants plus 25 free (for 412 ft. 
3 d foil te gt gat [] 50 plants plus 5 free (for 82 ft.) .. 14.95 [) S500plantsplus SO free (for 825 ft. 
and bere’s the same Red Robin season; Fil replace thom | C] 75 plants plus 8 free (for 124 ft.) .. 21.95 [) 1000 plants plus 100 free (for 1650 ft. 


fence just 9 months later... in --Free of Charge! This 


April. See how Red Robin 
sves, growing higher and 


- = 


a 
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A pair of winners this year... 


All-America Camellias 


For THE FIRST TIME, the All-America Camellia Selec- 
tions, Inc., are announcing two winners. The camellias 
of 1961 will be ‘King’s Ransom’ and ‘Bonnie Marie,’ 
both pink flowering varieties but of different shades, 
different forms, and different ancestry. 

‘King’s Ransom’ is a pale pink Camellia japonica. 
Its parentage is not known. It is a product of the Mag- 
nolia Gardens near Charleston, S. C., where camellias 
have been grown in profusion for more than 100 years. 

Its blooms average +'/ inches across and have a loose 
peony form. Growth is faster than for most camellias, 
and takes an upright form. Leaves are serrated. Both 
plant and flower have proved to be hardy, as camellias 
go, and will do equally well in shade or sun. The blooms 
bear a resemblance to the noted ‘Debutante’ variety, but 
it begins blooming about the time ‘Debutante’ finishes. 

‘Bonnie Marie’ is the result of a cross of a selected 
hybrid (C. saluenensts x cuspidata) with the Camellia 
japonica. The handsome plants are bushy and upright, 
and like the other winner is rated very hardy. They 
have bloomed normally after exposure to temperatures 
of ten degrees above zero, but the AACS suggests giving 
some protection in areas where winter temperatures go 
that low or lower. 

This second variety was developed in Aptos, Calif., 
by the James Rare Plant Nursery. In the San Francisco 
area it blooms from mid-November through April. Flow- 
ers are a delicate phlox pink, and are borne over the 
entire plant. Individually they are four or five inches 
across, and have varying forms starting as semi-doubles 
in early blossoms and later showing blooms of the anem- 
one form with many petaloids in the center. Flowers 
come at almost every leaf axil, starting to open from 
the tips of branches. 

The AACS tests new camellias from anyone or any- 
where in its extensive trials, and rates as winners only 
those meeting rigid requirements. There have been four 
previous varieties to be selected as AACS winners. Last 
year’s variety was ‘Sparkling Burgundy.’ ¢ 


Opposite: ‘King’s Ransom,’ 
@ pale pink Camellia japonica, 
one of the two All-America 


Camellia Selections for 1961. ‘B ie Marie’ 
onnie Marie 
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HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


By Elvin McDonald 


ideal time to 
study house plant catalogs for plants 


SEPTEMBER is the 


that will grow and prosper on a win- 
dow sill, under fluorescent lights or in 
a home greenhouse. If you wait until 
the new seed catalogs come next Janu- 
ary, the weather will be too cold to 
ship house plants. If you do order it 
may be late April or early May before 
they can be mailed. By that time your 
interest will likely be focused on out- 
door flowers, and, except for the im- 
portant role they often play in outdoor 
gardens during the warm months, in- 
door plants will hold little fascination. 

After browsing flower catalogs in 
search of treasures for indoor gardens, 
I am excited about the prospects for 
the cold months ahead! I am 
that I have not reviewed all catalogs 
that offer indoor plants 


sure 


and the re- 
views that follow list precious little 
of what each grower offers. We have 
prepared a bulletin that lists the names 
and addresses of each of these sources. 
To obtain this, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with your request 
for Bulletin No. 12 to Flower G Gar- 
den’s Editorial Department, 543 West- 
port Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 
@ Ackerman Nurseries—In this catalog 
devoted largely to shrubs, trees and per- 
ennial plants, I find the pigmy date palm. 
It produces edible fruit and seldom grows 
over 36 inches tall 

@ Alberts & Merkel Bros., Inc.— 
hybrid orchids are 
For a small 

greenhouse, I 
13 species of 


Newest 
this catalog. 
garden or home 
place my money on their 
miniature orchids, offered 
Thumb” prices. Supplies for 
orchid growing are available here, along 
with a voluminous listing of philoden- 
drons and other decorative foliage plants. 
@ Barrington Greenhouses—This cata- 
log brims over with helpful cultural in- 
formation. For the sunny, 
garden, I find Buddleia 


liciously fragrant 


listed in 
window 


at “Tom 


window 
asiatica, the de- 
buddleia rarely obtain- 
able except as a cut flower. It requires a 
moist, loamy soil. Also for sunny 
Meyer and Ponderosa 
lemons and the Otaheite orange. Plant in 
good garden loam and allow to be nearly 


54 


cool 


cool, 


indoor gardens: 


In Search of Treasures for Indoor Gardens 


One of the few fragrant begonias, ‘Tea Rose,’ produces generous sprays 
of bright powder-pink flowers that show off against shiny green leaves, 
in sturdy stems that branch freely. Suitable for moderate to warm 


location in semi-sun. 


dry between waterings. For the average 
sunny window garden or greenhouse: Lip- 
pia citriodora. It will thrive in moist 
garden loam. Brush one of its leaves and 
you'll discover why it is popularly known 
as lemon verbena. 

@ Beahm Gardens—A listing of the best 
epiphyllums (orchid cactus), including 
cuttings and plants of species and hybrids 
with cultural directions. 

@ Buell’s—A wealth of information 
about African violets, gloxinias and other 
gesneriads. Here are pictures in color of 
the leaves and flowers of 100 different 
African violets, 50 achimenes, 30 gloxinias, 
15 episcias and 20 other gesneriads. 

@ Burgess Seed & Plant Co. — Offers 
two-year-old, bearing-age plants of Persian 
lime. The full-sized, bright green fruits 
are borne on miniature trees. The Hima- 
layan dwarf cherry, though winter hardy, 
is here recommended as a pot or tub 
plant (can be kept to 24 inches). Plants 
no more than a foot tall have been known 
to bear a hundred small, bright red cher- 
ries. To aid you in weather forecasting: 
Abrus precatorius, the weather plant. 
When its leaves stand upright, predict 
fair weather; if they stand out straight. 
expect a change; when they droop, or 
“go to sleep,” take cover! 


@ Burnett Brothers—Here is a catalog 
that would be helpful to any home green- 
house gardener. For example, you may 
order dozen quantities of such plants as 
Christmas begonia, calceolaria, cineraria, 
cyclamen, gerbera, hydrangea, poinsettia 
and primroses obconica and malacoides. 
@ The Cactus Petes—An extensive list- 
ing of orchid cactus, including species and 
hybrids. 

@ The Norman J. Cherry Co.—Authori- 
tative information about humidity and 
how it affects plants. Quality instruments 
such as humidifiers, humidity indicators 
and maximum-minimum thermometers for 
the window and greenhouse garden. 

@ P. de Jager & Sons, Inc.—Offers 12 
named varieties of hybrid freesias—won- 
derfully decorative and praised for their 
delightful fragrance and graceful flowers 
that last longer in water than almost 
any other flower. They will thrive in the 
cool to moderately warm, sunny green 
house or window garden. Also, 15 named 
Royal Dutch amaryllis and a_ complete 
selection of hardy bulbs for forcing. These 
include such unusual ones as ixia, spal- 
axis, lachenalia, veltheimia—and the pop- 
ular paperwhite narcissus. 

@ Dorothy J. Dolbow—Though adver- 


tised as a supplier for African violet grow 
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ers, this source offers to all who garden 
indoors, dozens of helpful aids, including 
pots, soil mixture ingredients, insecticides, 
strawberry jars and soil test kits. 

@ Farmer Seed & Nursery Co.—Here I 
think you'll be interested in a dwarf tan- 
gerine. It bears glossy green leaves and 


bears delightfully fragrant flowers. fol- 
lowed later by brilliant colored fruits, 
delicious in flavor. 

@ Fennell Orchid Company Apart 
from being colorful and interesting, this 
catalog contains an outstanding growing 
guide. Hundreds of species and_ hybrid 


orchids are described, some illustrated in 
full color, others by line drawings. 

@ Earl Ferris Nursery—Here I find a 
dwarf kumquat for pot culture. The shiny, 


dark green leaves provide a foil for fra- 


grant white flowers. These are followed 
by one-inch edible kumquats of bright 
orange-yellow. Almost always in flower 


and fruit. 

@ Henry Field Seed and Nursery Co.— 
Here is offered a potting soil composed 
of “Iowa loam with added humus, nitro- 


gen, phosphorus and potash, plus vita- 
mins B-1 and B-2. plus a_ root-growth 
stimulant.” This good-enough-to-eat mix- 


ture is priced at $1.74 per gallon, post- 
paid. For the sunny, moist window gar- 
den or greenhouse: Four double-flowered 
tropical hibiscus that bloom 12 months of 
the year while 
rooted cuttings 


even they are young 
Since the blooms appear 
on current growth, these hibiscus are kept 
in bounds easily 

@ Fischer Greenhouses—This listing pre- 
sents the latest in spectacular new African 
violets. The Little Giant series being bred 
by Fischer produces semiminiature or in- 
termediate growing varieties that have 
huge, fully double blooms in pink. purple 
and blue. 

@ Winsel Gibbs Seed & Nursery Co.— 
I find listing of 
named oleander (nerium 
hardy to ten above zero, but best grown 
as house plants 


unusual 
varieties of 


here an seven 


freezing tem- 
peratures occur. Names and descriptions: 
‘Cherry Ripe.’ 
Barthelemy.” large. double 
streaked: ‘Mrs. Roeding.’ 
pink, dwarf. bushy; ‘Pink 
single pink: ‘Prof. Bodkin,’ beautiful dark 
red single: ‘Rose Red.’ dark 
red; ‘Sister Agnes,’ single, pure white. 
® Cecil Houdyshel, Bulbs for Pots—In 
addition to a wealth of 
tion, this 


wherever 


single rose-red: ‘Compte 


red, sometimes 
double. salmon- 
Beauty.’ lovely 


double, rose 


informa- 
encyclopedic in its 


cultural 
catalog is 
listing of haemanthus 
African violets. 


amaryllis relatives 
amaryllids. irids. Of 
ticular interest at this time of year: 
eral winter-blooming oxalis 

@ The House Plant Corner 
of fluorescent 


par- 


sev- 


A selection 
plant humidifiers, 
pots, fertilizers. soil mixes. window green- 
houses, labels. plant trays. dozens of other 
supplies for indoor gardening 
selected listing of helpful books. 
®@ Margaret Ilgenfritz Orehids— This 
catalog is printed on glossy paper with 
humerous four-color illustrations. It offers 


species and hybrid orchids and supplies 
for growing them. 


stands. 


even a 


® Johnson Cactus Gardens—A colorful 


Catalog full of cactus lore and cultural 
information. 
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Oleander, Mrs. Roeding, has salmon-pink 
flowers on a dwarf, bushy plant. Ole- 
anders are not fussy about temperature 
(50-70° ), humidity (but fresh air is 
important) or soil (any standard house 
plant soil). They need brightest sun in 
order to bloom—thich begins in early 
spring; and they like their soil kept 
always moist, but not soggy. After 
flowering, prune lightly—usually just 
last year’s new shoots—and let rest a 
while, keeping the soil barely moist. 
When you see signs of new growth, 
repot in fresh soil and a slightly larger 
pot—with a chunk of rotted manure in 
the bottom of the pot, if possible. Cut- 
tings of mature wood root easily, if 
kept in high humidity, and they will 
often make roots in a glass of water on 
a shady window sill. 


@ Lakemont 


of such 


Gardens—An exciting list 


bulbous plants as gloriosa lilies. 
species amaryllis and zephyranthes. Here 
I find Koellikeria erinoides, an African 


violet relative that sends orchid-like sprays 


of dark red and bronze flowers from a 
basal cluster of foliage 
@ Logee’s Greenhouses —I visited the 


Logees last March. The notes I 


took will 


give you an idea of the treasures to be 
found listed in their catalog: Ochna 
multiflora is a dwarf tree with locust- 
like leaves and fragrant primrose yellow 
flowers. These have a red calyx and green 
berries that turn black as they ripen 


Flowers from Christmas to spring in full 


sun. Russelia is a red-flowered vine for 
hanging baskets. It flowers all winter in 
full sun. Petrea volubilis, a papery-leaved 
woody vine, produces racemes of showy 


erchid-like purple violet 
the winter and spring. For 


flowers during 


greenhouse or 


large window garden (as a heated sun 
porch Plumbago indica var. coccinea 
produces carmine red flowers from No- 
vember to April in full sun. It is low 
growing and outstanding. A clever idea 
I picked up at Logee’s: decorative kale 


grown in a pot and trained to tree form 


@ Merry Gardens—In this lengthy list of 
geraniums, I find 56 different miniatures 
and dwarfs and 39 fancy-leaf varieties. This 
neat, well-illustrated 
rare house 


catalog lists herbs, 
plants. begonias and an ex- 
tensive stock of indoor gardening books. 


(Please turn page 6) 
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SUCCESSFUL ¢ 


PLANTS START WITH 


(> ROOTONE! 





IT’S EASY AS 1-2-3... 


1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 
2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 


Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 
Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


1%4-oz. Packet 35c¢ OOTONE 
2-oz. Jar $1.25 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 


Ad wminum 
GREENHOUSE 










NO ROT 
NO RUST 
NO PAINT 


Greenhouse 


Join the ever-increasing number of happy gar- 
deners who have said ‘‘Let’s get a Greenhouse 
Then, you too will enjoy planting your favorite 
flowers whenever the spirit moves you. You can 
have Camellias for Christmas, rare Orchids by 
the dozens, colorful flowers and lush foliage of 
your own choosing 


All through the drab winter months, you can 
garden in shirt-sleeve comfort in your beautiful, 
aluminum Orlyt. When Spring arrives, cuttings 
and seedlings will be ready to set out-of-doors, 
and you will reap substantial savings in plant 
and cut flower costs. Your greenhouse will more 
than pay for itself in a few vears to say nothing 
of pleasure and health benefits you will enjoy. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG #38 


ee | 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 
55 














































































































































































































































































































































































































PLANT ROSES, Oregon Grown 


7 Ie, bose lingen 


BOX 5076-G 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


Order with confidence. We 
ship only top quality No. 1 
Bushes . . . well formed and 
rooted 

Send 25c today for our 1961 
Rose Catalog. 32 pages with 
over 100 popular roses illus- 
trated in full color and 200 
famous roses . . . priced and 
described. 


GROWERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST ROSES 





Sensational New 


Pink LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Be first among your friends to have this thrilling 
new color. Flowers are marvelous orchid-pink shade; 
very fragrant. Easy to grow. Different and very rare! 
Supply limited. Order today direct from this ad. 
3 for $1.95, postpaid. New catalog FREE on request. 
Ackerman Nurseries, 730 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


FREE 0. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 
Autumn’’, featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 
den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 81, S. C. 


FLOWER 


a7 


The largest selection of choice | 

Tree Peonies in the country! 

Includes entire Tree Peony stock 

of famous Oberlin Peony Gardens! 
Write for new FREE colorful catalog! | 


LOUIS SMIRNOW 


anes PEONIES 


Easily and Quickly 
AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE —please your friends and family 
with professional corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
church and club will welcome your assistance in 
arranging impressive floral designs. Win Blue Rib- 
bons. Many earn good money while learning. 





FOR PROFIT—prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Floral Field. You may quickly learn how to 
make professional arrangements for the home, wed- 
dings, social affairs, funerals—wherever flowers are 
used. Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part-time money-making 
Opportunities. Study and earn your certificate at home. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 
NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 
11826 San Vicente Blvd., Studio D-90 
los Angeles 49, California | 
Please send me your free book “Opportunities in | 
Floristry’, and how 1! can learn at home. | 
Name | 
Address | | 

| 


a 


Zone | 


Among the begonias, here is a special one 
(see illustration): ‘Tea Rose,’ small- 
leaved, branching, fibrous-rooted with 
dainty, fragrant pink flowers. 


@ Nuccio’s Nurseries — This catalog is 
profusely illustrated in color and devoted 
exclusively to the best of new and old 
camellias. These plants are available in 
several sizes and prices to fit any pocket- 
book. 


@ Oakhurst Gardens—Out of dozens of 
choice indoor plants listed here, I would 
like to focus on four special ones: An- 
graecum falcatum, a miniature orchid of 
easy culture, even in the window garden. 
Flowers of purest white in early summer. 
Order now and have it established before 
another blooming season passes. Humid- 
loving, it requires filtered sun and a grow- 
ing medium of moist osmunda. Chamae- 
dorea stolonifera is a miniature palm (to 
24 inches) with growing habit like bam- 
boo. It is a good house plant—useful for 
indoor decoration. The satiny, plaited 
leaves grow from %-inch canes. Plant in 
loamy garden soil, grow moist and in the 
shade. Lapyrensia cruenta is a South Afri- 
can relative of the freesia. It bears bril- 
liant red flowers in early spring. These 
appear on tall stems amid grassy foliage. 
Plant in sandy soil enriched with leaf 
mold and peat. Plant several bulbs to a 
five- or six-inch pot. Physosiphon tubatus 
is another miniature orchid. It forms a 
compact, dense turf of leaves from which 
racemes of numerous small flowers rise 
on eight-inch stems. The three showy 
petals of each are bright burnt orange in 
color and they appear from November to 
August. Humid-loving, this orchid should 
be grown in moist osmunda in a shady 
place. 


@ Geo. W. Park Seed Co.—Besides a 
lengthy and exciting list of house plant 
seeds, here you will find offered retail 
quantities of young, started plants of cal- 
ceolaria, cineraria, single and double cy- 
clamen, double gloxinias and the obconica 
primrose. A selection of these ordered in 
the fall will yield window or greenhouse 
color during the coming winter and spring. 
Also available by mail: A full line of 
bulbs for forcing and indoor gardening 
supplies. 


@ Pearce Seed Co.— Long famous for 
offering unusual plants, the current cata- 
holds up the tradition. Littonia mo- 
desta is a climbing lily similar to the glori- 
The small, radiant golden orange 
bell-shaped flowers appear all summer if 
seed pods are picked off regularly. How- 
ever, these pods have 
they split they reveal showy 
Plants and seeds of Musa ensete, the 
Abyssinian banana, are listed here. This 
plant has wide, long green leaves with a 
red midrib—for large pots or tubs in the 
North. Pearce lists the sweetest 
flower.” Boronia megastigma. Its bell- 
blossoms of brown-maroon with yellow de- 
light with a_ pervasive, spicy perfume. 
Protea cynaroides has great, oddly formed 
flowers to eight inches across, deep pink, 
crimson tipped—for glass culture in the 
North. The egret flower, Habenaria radi- 
ata, a terrestrial orchid, is easy for the 
window garden. The fringed, bird-in-flight 
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blossoms of new-snow whiteness grow from 
bean-like tuberous roots. 


@ Spoutz African Violet Greenhouses— 
A select list of African violets for begin- 
ners and collectors. 

@ Tinari Greenhouses—A colorful cata- 
log, largely of African violets and supplies 
used in growing them; includes excellent 
article on African violet culture. 

@ Tropical Paradise—Offers unusual 
gesneriads, ferns and begonias, with an 
extensive listing of useful house and green- 
house plants. Mrs. H. E. Dillard, owner, 
offers many of her own hybrids, including 
the miniature begonias ‘China Doll? 
‘Kathy Diane,’ ‘Chantilly Lace,’ and 
‘Black Falcon.’ The carnation-flowered 
pomegranate available here is to my mind 
one of the loveliest of all house plants— 
for sunny window garden or greenhouse, 


@ Vaughan’s—Here I find offered in re- 
tail quantities a wide selection of snap- 
dragons that have been bred for greenhouse 
forcing. Also of interest: seeds of the baby 
rose—multitudes of tiny roses in white, 
blush or pink on plants four inches tall. 


@ Whistling Hill—An interesting, mime- 
ographed list of more than 100 different 
species and cultivars of unusual gesneriads 
(relatives of the gloxinia and African vio- 
let). 

@ Wilson Bros. Geranium Growers—A 
colorful catalog of choice geraniums for 
indoors and outdoors. 


HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 
Checklist for September 


For the home greenhouse owner this is 
perhaps the busiest month of the year. 
What you order and plant in the next 
few weeks largely determines the quantity 
of flowers to come forth from your green- 
house next winter and spring. In_ this 
frenzy of activity, don’t forget that Sep- 
tember weather is tricky temperature-wise. 
Pay particular attention to ventilation and 
shading. If you have tender plants sum- 
mering outdoors, bring them inside before 
outdoor temperatures are dipping low at 
night. This helps to avoid sudden changes 
that might shock the plants and cause 
blighted buds and foliage. 

If you have not recently done so, re- 
pot African violets to prepare them for 
their coming season of bloom. Order new 
plants immediately so that they can be 
shipped before the weather turns cold. 

Plant seeds of ageratum and sweet alys- 
sum for late fall and winter flowers. After 
the first crop of bloom, shear back to 
encourage bushy new growth. Ageratum 
and sweet alyssum will thrive in a sunny, 
well-ventilated greenhouse with a temper!- 
ature range of 50 to 70 degrees. Any good 
garden loam is satisfactory. 

It is not too late to make a sowing of 
calceolaria, the pocketbook flower. Grow 
at a nighttime temperature of 50 degrees. 
The calceolaria ranks as one of the showi- 
est of all plants—you’re really missing 
something if you don’t include it in your 
greenhouse! 

If you run your greenhouse cool and 
unshaded in the winter and like to fill 
it with annual flowers, now is the time 
to plant seeds of the following for winter 
and spring color: calendulas, Centaurea 
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Angel Wings strain 
of schizanthus, 

the poor man’s 
orchid, is highly 
desirable for the 
sunny, cool home 
greenhouse. 


cyanus (bachelor’s button; bank on a sky 
blue like ‘Blue Boy,’ but plant some each 
of ‘Red Boy,’ ‘Pinkie,’ and ‘Snow Man’), 
annual chrysanthemums, didiscus (blue 
lace flower), nasturtiums and sweet peas. 

Plant tubers of golden yellow and white 
calla lilies. They like a moderate to warm 
temperature, plenty of fresh air, loamy 
garden soil (with v.ell rotted manure 
added), filtered sun and lots of water. 
They begin to bloom in mid winter, and 
the elegant flowers will continue to appear 
for many weeks. 

This month, carnations and _ perennial 
chrysanthemums growing in the green- 
house need special attention to tying and 
disbudding. This bit of fussiness now will 
reward you later with more showy flowers. 


If you didn’t start them before, it’s not 
too late to sow cineraria seeds. The fin- 
ished plants will probably be smaller than 
those started earlier, but they’re sure to 
delight no matter the size! Most impor- 
tant: Don’t let the soil dry out at any 
time and keep the night temperature be- 
tween 45 and 50 degrees. 

Clivias, members of the amaryllis fam- 
ily, are striking, winter-flowering bulbous 
plants that will tolerate low-light inten- 
sities. C. miniata has salmon-orange um- 
bels of flowers. A new strain of Belgian 
hybrids now available comes in tones of 
deep red-orange. They should be ordered 
this month. 

The cyclamen of florists, C. persicum 
giganteum, depends on a cool, moist at- 
mosphere in filtered sun, for optimum 
results. It will come into bloom in approxi- 
mately 18 months from seeds. For the win- 
dow garden or home greenhouse, it is 
easier to buy a few well budded plants 
from a local florist or by mail. Such plants 


will provide crisp, cool flowers throughout 
most of the winter. 


Eucharis grandiflora, another amaryllis 
relative, produces umbels of fragrant, 
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daffodil-like white flowers. The bulbs 
should be ordered this month and planted 
in loamy garden soil. A native of the 
Andes of Colombia, the eucharis likes a 
warm nighttime temperature, high hu- 
midity, semi-sun and a moist soil. It will 
flower more profusely if allowed to be- 
come crowded in the pot. 
Freesias ought to be in every home 
greenhouse. When grown in a cool, moist, 
sunny atmosphere, they will produce a 
lengthy season of colorful flowers un- 
equalled in fragrance. Order immediately 
and plant as soon as they come 
Schizanthus, the poor man’s orchid, 
sown now will be in full flower by earliest 
spring. Space 2 x 2, either in flats, or in 
seven- or eight-inch pots. Pinch at least 
twice to induce bushiness. The strain 
called Angel Wings (illustrated here) is 
highly desirable for indoor culture since 
it forms a uniform, compact, conical plant 
12 inches tall. Provide schizanthus with a 
cool, moist atmosphere in full sun, and 
keep the soil moist. It will grow in any 
good garden loam that drains well 
Snapdragons started in mid July should 
be benched early-this month. These should 
provide Christmas flowers. 
Tulbaghia 
mended as 


violacea is frequently recom- 
a nearly ever-blooming house 
and greenhouse plant of easiest culture. 
It bears attractive bright lilac flowers on 
straight. slender stems 12 to 18 inches 
tall. ‘Silver Lace’ is a variant of violacea 
with blue-green leaves edged with white. 
T. fragrans, sometimes called pink aga- 
panthus, has lavender flowers that are de- 
liciously fragrant. 

Don’t wait another minute to order a 
wide selection of spring-flowering bulbs for 
forcing. Daffodils, hyacinths and _ tulips 
will provide the most color for the least 
amount of trouble and space. Study bulb 
catalogs carefully and order those vari- 
eties that are recommended for forcing. 





50c-Pkt. 


Special, to 
Get Acquainted 


Burpee 
FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


¢ It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed. 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 
SPECIAL—50c-Pkt. postpaid for 10c. Start seeds 
now (we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 
BURPEE SEED CATALOG FREE — Pictures and describes 
all best flowers and vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 291 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


e R t FLOWER 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park’s FLOWER BOOK, show- 
ing things to plant now, for beautiful blooms 
next Spring. A new, picture- 


packed catalog of 
: the better Tulips, 
p nob Daffodils and myr- 
iad other bulbs, 
Flower Book many of them rare. 
Also perennial 
and annual flower 
seeds best sown in 
the Fall. A wide se- 
lection of seeds and 
i} plants for Green- 
i house and window. 
i Many beautiful 
i color photos of un- 
| usual plants. 
Send a postcard 


today for your 


Free FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood 127, S. C. 


' 


j 
i 
* GEO. W. FARK SEED CO i 


IT’S EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN 


COMPOST FERTILIZER 


FROM WASTE MATERIALS 
Costs Only 43c A Ton! 


Fertivo is Nature’s own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
isms. Converts leaves, grass, table scraps, manure, hay, 
chaff, cobs, straw — even sawdust and soot — into 
pleasant-aroma compost-humus in 3 to 8 weeks—any 
month of year, by heap, row or cabinet methods. 

Send only $1.29 for enough to activate up to THREE 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREE plans 
for building Composter Cabinet—Results guaranteed or 
money back. ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay postage. 
FERTIVO COMPOST-MAKER, Box 81, Terre Haute 12P, 
Indiana 








FABULOUS ORCHID SALE 


Perhaps the greatest sale of its kind ever held! An 
entire greenhouse — about 2,000 mature. blooming 
Cymbidium orchid plants in 6, 7 and 8 inch pots— 
from one of the East's largest producers of premium 
cut flowers. Plants produced 50 to 150 blooms each. 
Retail value per bloom averages around $2.00 each! 
NOW— 
$5.00 each; 6 for $25.00; 15 for $55.00 (Ppd.) 

GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC., Farmington 3, Mich. 
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@ PLANT KRIDER 
BULBS This Fall 


For Blooms In Spring 
IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 
COLORFUL PERENNIALS 
UNUSUAL HARDY SHRUBS 
SUPERIOR EVERGREENS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


r in b Fall Catalog featuring 


Vigor Treated Plants 
Shows and describes all of the above in 
addition to scores of other plants and bulbs 
to help you make a glorious garden. 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


US 9 


E¥7,) MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 


{ 0 0 ULIF 
Guaranteed to bloom next Sortag 
These are not the usual so-called “Bargain’”’ 
lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around—the size 
of a 50c piece. A choice mixture of all the popu- 
lar colors. Order now! For other bargains in 
fruits, shrubs, trees, write for our 
FREE fall catalog. 
Ackerman Nurseries, 713 Lake St., 


sAng jude. AOBIA 


bulb- 


evergreens 


Bridgman, Mich. 


Remember Your Zone Number! 


If you live in one of the 106 cities which 
have postal zoning . . . use your zone num- 
ber when you address your mail. Whether 
you are writing letters, sending orders or 
renewing FLOWER & GARDEN... 


Always Use Your Zone Number. 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 


543 Westport Rd., Kansas City ll, Missouri 


a Brand Name 
tells you 


Brand Names are built on your 
confidence. You and your neigh- 
bors dictate the standards a 
Brand Name product must meet 
to consistently deliver the value 
and service you want. 


A respected Brand Name is a 
manufacturer’s most valuable 
asset and he spares no effort to 
protect it by constantly bettering 
his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s 
guarantee of satisfaction which is 
doubly endorsed by the dealer 
who sells it. 


For dependable quality and con- 
sistent satisfaction you do better 
with brands you know; get to 
know those you see advertised in 
this magazine. 


To get the most for your money 
buy by Brand Name and be sure! 


CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 


A Brand Name isa 
maker’s s reputation 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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THIS MONTH we salute a group of ener- 
getic gardeners from the deep South. The 
Seedlings Garden Guild, Metairie, La., is 
composed of young members most of whom 
have children. These ambitious gardeners 
carry on a number of civic projects, hold 
interesting monthly programs and maintain 
interest in their home grounds. The mem- 
bers are scattered in three parishes (coun- 
ties) in the greater New Orleans area. 

They stage their own accredited show 
yearly and one of their members is a judge. 
Programs are prepared and given almost 
entirely by club members. 

They work with the Civic Beautification 
Association to landscape Magnolia School, 
a non-profit school for retarded children. 
They have five acres to landscape and a 
limited budget with which to work. Their 
plan is to landscape beds in front of the 
existing old plantation home (the school 
building). A long range program has been 
planned for landscaping the rest of the 
property. These young horticulturists are 
using as much native plant material as pos- 
sible to keep tradition of the old plantation 
home and to add beauty at a low cost. The 
work is carried on with the school officials 
so the children will be able to care for their 
own grounds. 

The school has requested an orchard and 
the garden club has asked the help of Lou- 
isiana State University in establishing one. 

Each spring they have a hat contest for 
members at a card social. Another spring 
festivity is a tea to which neighboring gar- 
den clubs are invited. 

To keep their personal planting within 
their budget they exchange over supplies 
of annuals, bulbs and other plants at each 
meeting. 


School Gardening Program 


The Minneapolis, Minn., public school 
junior garden program was started in 1944 
by the late Ruth G. Scribner, then Con- 
sultant in Science for the schools. With the 
help of the Consumer Interests of Minne- 
apolis she planned the first junior garden 
program. The community wide cooperation 
received and the success of the program 
have continued through the years to de- 
velop community-proud citizens among the 
children. 

The program is for children from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. It begins 
in the spring with a program by qualified 
personnel from the office of the Consultant 
in Science. The project is explained to the 
children and they see slides which illustrate 
gardening procedures and what vegetables 
and flowers may be grown. 

The children who are interested in 
having a garden at home receive a form 
letter for the parent to sign and a sheet of 
instructions. The teacher forwards the 


Q0000" 


signed enrollment form to the school office 
where it is mailed to the Consultant in 
Science. Each enrollee receives a Minne- 
apolis Junior Gardener’s Handbook and a 
membership card. 

Adult garden chairmen are selected from 
each school to visit and score the gardens, 
On the second visit which is made in late 
July, the three best gardens in each district 
are recommended for final judging in the 
city-wide award competition. A special 
judging team is sent out from the Science 
Consultant’s office to visit and judge all 
gardens recommended for final awards. 

At the close of the 1959 season with an 
enrollment of 2,009 gardens, there were 
16 city-wide first awards, 24 second awards 
and 23 city-wide honorable mention 
awards. 

Many of the schools held garden fairs 
so the children could exhibit the produce 
of their gardens. Some of the P.-T. A’s 
awarded ribbons for the best vegetable 
arrangement, best flower arrangement, most 
imaginative arrangement, most beautiful 
flower and the best vegetables. 

This program beautifies the community 
and teaches the young citizens the import- 
ance of observing the ownership of others. 


Seeds for Juniors 


The Milwaukee County Parks Horticul- 
tural Association, Milwaukee, Wisc., has 
a novel way of getting youngsters started 
in the gardening world. President Ronald 
Padway writes, “We have had a lot of fun 
distributing seed packets to the juniors.” 
The seed packets are labeled, “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” magic seeds. With this goes 
a giant to place at the top of a pole. The 
seeds are planted at the bottom of the pole 
and like the beans in the story, they grow 
so rapidly they are soon within reaching 
distance of the giant. Other seed packets 
contained scarlet runner beans and mam- 
moth sunflower seeds 


Junior gardeners visiting Northrup, 
King and Company’s Eden Prairie Re- 
search Farm near Hopkins, Minn. Iver 
Jorgensen, a flower and _ vegetable 
breeder for Northrup, King, is at left. 
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Cities Beautiful 

The City Beautification Committee of 
Port Washington, Wisc., used flower pots 
of pink geraniums and petunias set at eye- 
level height on light poles to add beauty 
to their city. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., the Downtown 
Council, Goodwill Industries, city govern- 
ment, fire department and civil defense 
banded together in a “Spruce Up Your 
City’ campaign. Last year a number of 
trees in concrete containers were placed 
along Marquette Avenue in the downtown 
district. This year 50 additional trees in 
containers were placed in other downtown 
areas. 

How and what does your city plan to 
add to its beauty? 


Tris Winner 
‘Aquatennial Queen,’ a luscious red vio- 
let iris hybridized by Victor Hartkopf of 


Osseo, Minn., won the Queen of the Show 
award at the St. Paul Iris show. 


Rose Gardens 


The Cornhusker Rose Society, Lincoln, 
Nebr., is sponsoring a new rose garden 
which will be located in a park now in 
the process of being developed in Lincoln. 
After the gardens are planted, the park de- 
partment will assume the care and main- 
tenance of the gardens. 

This society already has the gardens laid 
out and will start furnishing the roses as 
soon as the water system and walks have 
been completed. After the gardens are es- 
tablished, it is planned to have hosts and 
hostesses present on special days to guide 
visitors and answer questions. 


A Problem 


A garden club in a town of about 1,000 
population wants to clean up and beautify 
their town. These garden clubbers need 
advice on how to get the citizens interested 
for as a club member says, “You can’t clean 
up the other person’s property unless he 
is willing.” 

They have named their club “The Four 
Seasons Garden Club.” realizing that the 
project will cover all four seasons. 

If any of you readers have had similar 
problems or want to offer advice to this 
club write me and I’ll pass the word along. 


Primroses 
The East Side Garden Club, Kirkland, 


Wash., has only 40 members but stages an 
annual primrose show that would do credit 
to the largest of clubs. 

This year’s theme was “Gardens by the 
Sea.” The show was staged in the Civic 
Center and admission was charged. 

The schedule listed 19 divisions. I liked 
the explanation under “Rarities and Hor- 
ticultural Oddities.” Rarities and oddities 
are those plants which are still considered 
rare by virtue of limited supply. or are 
scarce because they are “collector’s items.” 
Plants such as the Vernales horticultural 
forms of ‘Jack-a-napes,’ ‘Pantaloons,’ and 
‘Galligaskins.’ the fancy auricula. or any 
other primula for which no class is pro- 
vided by the show management, belongs in 
this division. 


(Please turn page §) 
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~y HYBRID 


This Beautiful Hard-Wooded, Long- 
Lived Shade Tree Often Grows 
8 to 14 Feet Per Year! 


17-YR.-OLD PERFORMANCE RECORD 


Here’s a tree that grows faster than 
any other tree in the United States, 
bar none—even the soft-wooded, short- 
lived poplar. 

Better yet, the “Green King” Hybrid 
Elm is highly resistant to the serious 
elm diseases. During the past 17 years, 
for example, we’ve sold nearly half a 
million of these trees but we know of 
only one loss that has been diagnosed 
as Dutch Elm disease. Many city park 
commissions prohibit the planting of 
common elms but enthusiastically 
approve the Hybrid Elm. Appar- 
ently the tree’s Asiatic ancestry 
discourages infection. 


Gives You Shade in a Hurry! 


If you need shade—a filtered 
shade that’s not too dense for 
lawns—the Hybrid Elm will give 
it to you sooner than any other 
tree. Maybe its rate of growth 
won't impress you during its first 
year, but after that watch out! 
Even knowing it as we do, we 
still marvel at the rapid growth 
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Henry Field’s Amazing “Green King”® 


DISEASE-RESISTANT 


cade ARC ATS by our regular money-back catalog guarantee.) 


UNBELIEVABLY 
FAST-GROWING! 


Fastest-Growing Shade Tree in U.S.! 


UNRETOUCHED PHOTOS 
taken on 3 of Susan's 
consecutive birthdays, 
show her standing be- 
side Hybrid Elm, illus- 
trate tree’s amazing 
8- to 14-foot per year 
growth. 


ELM 


of the ones in our yards at home. 
They seem to zoom! 

The Hybrid Elm is also hardy, long- 
lived and beautiful. It’s a tough, re- 
silient hardwood that’s not afraid of 
windstorms, ice or snow. 


Fall Planting is Ideal 
We've found fall the best 
time to plant the Hybrid 
Elm because it gives the 
roots time to get well estab- 
lished before the hot, dry 
summer. 


POSTPAID PRICES: 4 to 5- 
foot size, $3.39 each. 
Catalog No. A4234M. Sorry, 
only 6 per customer due 
to limited stock. Order 
yours now! 


——--—- “For Over 60 Years” a 


| Henry Field Seed and Nursery Co., 


159 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 


| Please send me____ Henry Field Hybrid 
| Elms, 4 to 5-ft. size, at $3.39 each postpaid to 
| my door. Catalog No. A4234M. 
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EMLONG S 
Ur 
POPPIES 


FALL is the BEST TIME 
to PLANT POPPIES 


Poppies planted this Fall 
will give you spectacular 
colorful blooms next Spring. 
A perfect accent for your 
garden. FREE CATALOG. 


GIANT POPPIES $joo 


Postpaid for only 
EMLONG’S @ Box 81, Stevensville, Mich. 


FAST, FASY, SURE, SAFE 


Teme Alle Al: ee 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in’ rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


RARE BLACK LILY 


( Fritillaria Camschatcensis ) 
This rare, seldom-offered bulb is quite hardy, has 
pendular black flowers. Most unusual. Its dwarf 
habit makes it ideal for the border or rockery. Reg- 
ular price is $1.75 each, but a rare find by our 
collector in the wild mountains of Japan now per- 
mits us to offer blooming size bulbs at: 


2 for $1.00; 12 for $5.00 (postpaid) 
GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC., Farmington 3, Mich. 


PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy perennials are easily grown 
from seeds planted in late fall for spring ger- 
mination. Varieties which need a cold period to 
break dormancy include Hardy Primroses, many 
Lilies, Hardy Phlox, and others. A complete sec- 
tion in ‘’Park’s Flower Book of Autumn for 1960 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. 
Yours for the asking. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 80, S. C. 


Does all tiller and tractor jobs. 
Chain-gear drive gives equiv- 
alent of 2 extra h.p. Prepares 
toughest soil in one opera- 
tion; tillsup 

to 12” deep, 

12” to 40” 

wide. Culti- 

vates, mulches, 

weeds and does 

dozens of other 

jobs. Choice of 

models; rotors 

for every soil 

condition; drag 

tools & at- 

i tachments. 


‘Ww’ Send for Free Folder! 


_ MERRY TILLER, 1402 Northern Life Tower 
MAIL TO: P. 0. Box 1829, Seattle 11, Washington 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Definitions 

Many new garden clubbers are perplexed 
as to the exact meaning of the wording in 
show schedules. The Handbook for Flower 
Shows belongs in every club library for it 
has a complete botanical and horticultural 
glossary with notes. There are also sections 
on staging, exhibiting and judging. It is 
published by the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc., $3.50. You can order 
it from National Council Books, Inc., Box 
4965, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Illinois Woman Honored 


Mrs. F. Leo Kauffman, a member of the 
Palos Park Garden Guild, Number Three, 
of the Garden Club of Illinois, was recently 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Horticulture 
Society of England, sponsored by Major 
General Gerald Burkenwell of Hawkhurst, 
Kent, England, honorary treasurer of the 
Society. 


Mrs. Kauffman received this honor be- 
cause she helped Mr. A. R. Lord of Palos 
Park design the garden at the Floriade 
which incorporated plants donated by 
American hybridizers. 


California Mum Show 


Several thousand people visited the 1959 
show of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
Marin, Calif. The best horticultural entry 
and the most outstanding entry of the show 
was won by Mrs. Claude Bessellieu. It was 
an umbrella made entirely of chrysanthe- 
mums grown over the umbrella frame. 


Sterling Bowl Winner 


Mrs. John W. Minton, Roswell, N. Mex., 
won the $5.000 perpetual challenge silver 
trophy in the Jackson & Perkins Sterling 
Bowl] Tournament. 


Second prize winner was Mrs. Harold L. 
Brooks, Westfield. N. J.; third place went 
to Mrs. V. R. Fast, Charleston, W. Va. 


Mrs. Rhea Clapp, Cheyenne, Wyo., and 


ON THE 


September; Ohio Hemerocallis Society 
annual fall auction, official test garden, King- 
wood Center, 900 Park Avenue, West Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

September 4, 5; 15th annual dahlia and 
flower show, The Badger State Dahlia So- 
ciety of Madison, The Madison Community 
Center, 16 East Doty St., Madison, Wisc. 

September 7, 8; annual convention of the 
Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, Inc., Ohio 
State University campus, Columbus, Ohio. 
There will be a flower show, clinics, and 
tour of gardens in Upper Arlington. 

September 10, 11; cactus show, Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 

September 10, 11; annual flower and gar- 
den show, Suburban Men’s Garden Club, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 

September 11; annual rose show, St. Philo- 
mena’s Parish Hall, 3216 N. Emery, Peoria, 
il. 

September 11; flower show, Butler County 
Federated Garden Club, City Auditorium, 
David City, Nebr. 2:30 to 9 p.m. Public 
invited. No admission charge. 

September 13, 14; Fall Festival and Flower 
Show, The Social Gardeners of Sterling, St, 


Mrs. Everett S. Brown, Suisum, Calif. 
were among the four who received honor. 
able mention. 


African Violet Society 

If you grow African violets or want to 
grow them you'll benefit greatly by joining 
the African Violet Society of America. Dues 
are $4 a year. Members receive the Society’s 
quarterly publication, African Violet Mag- 
azine. Each issue is filled with stories to 
interest violet growers. For instance: “Re- 
rooting Limp Plants,” “Favorite Varieties,” 
“My Violet Adventures,” and “Transplant- 
ing Helps,” are but four titles from one 
100-page issue. If you would like to join 
the Society write the new membership sec- 
retary, Mrs. Adele Tretter, 4988 Scholl- 
meyer, St. Louis 9, Mo. 


To Music 


The Adams Garden Club. Adams, Nebr., 
used “Say It With Music” as the theme of 
their recent show. They staged a musical 
program in conjunction with the show. 
Titles in the artistic class were taken from 
songs. 


Films 


“Helen Chamberlin Table Fashions,” 
35 mm, sound and color, running time 25 
minutes. Shows 70 complete table settings. 
Rental fee $12.50. Write Dallas Jones Pro- 
ductions, 1725 N. Wells St.. Chicago, Il. 

Florists Telegraph Delivery ““How To Do 
It With Flowers.”” 16 mm, color and sound. 
Available from Hartley Productions, Inc., 
339 E. 48th Street, New York. N. Y. 

“How To Plant Dutch Bulbs,” 16 mm 
color and sound, 14 minutes running time. 
Available free from Films of the Nations, 
62 W. 45th St.. New York 36, N. Y. Bor- 
rower pays transportation. 

If you're interested in chrysanthemums 
you'll want to use this film for one of your 
programs: “Mum’s the Word,” 16 mm 
color and sound. Running time, 27 minutes. 
Available from George J. Ball, Inc., West 
Chicago, Ill. @ 


CALENDAR 


John’s Lutheran Church, Sterling, Ill. 

September 17, 18; Harvest Show, Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 

September 17, 18; Tri-City Dahlia Society 
annual show, Augustana College Gymnasium, 
7th Avenue and 38th St., Rock Island, Ill. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

September 24; the Lazy Dazy Garden Club 
presents “Autumn in Her Splendor,” 2 to 9 
p.-m., Winston Park School, Chicago and 
Rohlwing Road, Palatine, Ill. 

September 25; 10th annual hibiscus flower 
show, Mid-Florida chapter of the American 
Hibiscus Society, San Juan Hotel ballroom, 
Orlando, Fla. Theme, “Anniversary Song.” 
12 noon to 6 p.m. 

September 24, 25; Dahlia Show, Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 1; fall show, Inter-City Garden 
Club. Theme, “Through the Garden Gate 
with the Inter-City Garden Club.” Fairmount 
Christian Church, 641 South Ash, Kansas City, 
Mo. Admission free. 

October 20-22; The East Central District 
will be hostess for the 33rd annual state 
convention of the Kansas Associated Garden 
Clubs, Town House, Kansas City, Kans. 
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Q. What causes my gladiolus to be 


stunted with yellowish-green, mot- 
tled or striped leaves? Often the 
flowers are streaked with light- 
colored blotches and are distorted. 


A. Gladiolus mosaic or white break is 


your problem. The disease is caused 
by a virus which lives over in the 
corms. Perhaps you have noticed 
that only small, warty cormels are 
produced. Infected plants never re- 
cover. Control mosaic by destroying 
affected plants as soon as discovered. 
Plant only large, disease-free corms 
from a reputable nursery. Keep 
down weeds around the flower or 
vegetable garden since the virus(es) 
attack a wide range of plants. Spray 
or dust regularly with malathion or 
lindane to control aphids which 
transmit the virus(es) from plant 
to plant. 


Q. Several of my trees lack vigor 


and show dying limbs. Peculiar 
“hoof-shaped” or “shelf-shaped” 
structures develop on the dead or 
dying trees. What are these? Can 
anything be done to keep my trees 
vigorous and alive? 


A. It sounds as if you have wood rot 


in your trees. There are many dif- 
ferent fungi which may cause rot- 
ting of the heartwood or sapwood 
in trees. The structures you men- 
tion, or conks, are the fruiting bodies 
of the wood-rotting fungi. Damage 
usually takes place over a period of 
years. Since infections occur almost 


entirely through wounds, control 
measures consist of avoiding wound- 
ing trees and in covering bark and 
wood injuries promptly with a tree 
wound dressing. If rot is evident, 
cut out cleanly all diseased wood 
and bark. Sterilize the cavity by 
painting with household bleach. 
Then cover with tree wound dress- 
ing. Trees should be kept growing 
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vigorously by proper fertilization 
and pruning, plus watering during 
summer drouths. If the job looks 
tco big to tackle, call in a competent 
arborist for his advice. Check with 
your nurseryman, arborist or exten- 
sion horticulturist regarding the best 
procedures to follow in fertilizing, 
pruning and watering your trees. 
My lawn looks “messy” with rings 
or C-shaped areas of greener, faster- 
growing grass. Toadstools (or are 
they mushrooms?) appear  over- 
night on the inside of these rings 
following rains or heavy sprinkling. 
What is this? 
Fairy rings in lawns are caused by 
various fungi which grow out radi- 
ally through the soil. If you stake 
out these rings now you will note 
that they will grow from six inches 
to two feet or more in diameter by 
this time next year. The “toad- 
stools” are the fruiting structures 
of the soil-borne fungus. The green 
rings are caused by the fungus 
breaking down organic materials in 
the soil and converting this into 
nitrogen-containing chemicals which 
grass roots absorb. There is no easy 
control. I suggest you bore holes 
VY, to one inch in diameter, four- 
five inches apart, and at least six 
inches deep in the ring of stimulated 
grass and also six inches outside this 
ring. Fill the holes carefully with 
a mercury chlorides solution (sold 
as Calo-clor, Calocure, Fungchex, 
Woodridge Mixture No. 21, etc.) 
using two ounces in five gallons of 
water, or use phenyl mercury 
(PMAS, Tag, Panogen Turf Spray, 
Puratized) according to the manu- 
facturer’s directions. Add two ounces 
of household detergent in each five 
gallons of water to aid in pene- 
tration. Repeat the drenching after 
all holes have drained. Then water 
the chemical in liberally with a 
hose. Repeat the chemical treat- 
ment monthly for a growing season. 
Use a battery bulb or funnel to 
avoid spilling mercury on the grass. 
What causes my zinnia, marigold 
and chrysanthemum flowers to turn 
brown and rot prematurely? Many 
times a grayish-brown, fuzzy mold 
grows on the decaying tissues. 
Botrytis head blight is common dur- 
ing wet, humid periods. The control 
for this disease is to carefully cut 
off and burn fading flower heads 
promptly. Space your plants farther 
apart next year and keep down 
weeds. Avoid overwatering and over- 
fertilizing with nitrogen. Apply 
sprays containing maneb, zineb or 
captan at weekly intervals during 
wet weather. When flowers are open 
(Please turn page §) 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


African Violets 





FIREBALL (blue ribbon convention winner) 
now ready $2.00 ea. 


Pink Parfait, Pink Patti, Double Green Beads, Loveknot, 
Db!i. Clarissa Marris (all green edged). $1.50 ea. 

Lilian Jarrett, Little Jewel, Pink Fog, Pink Polka, Red 
Giow, Vallin Pink, Wedding Ring, Kimberly, Green Eyes, 
Geneva Wonder. $1.25 ea. 

Bridesmaid, Cherry Pink. Clarissa Harris, Pink Geneva, 

Pink Tea, Purple Knight, Saint 

Louis, White Pride, Star Gazer, 
$1.00 ea. 

Prompt shipment. 

Orders of $3.75 or 

less add 45¢ postal 

e Ps charges, over add 6Sc. 


West of Miss. 85c. 
UW FREE Color Catalog 
GREENHOU 
BETHAYRES 2, PA. 


FROM SEED 
ALL KINDS AND FORMS 


Curious, odd-looking, strange spe- 
cies of plants that thrive anywhere 
with little care. Flowers of exqui- 
> site beauty and fragrance. Send 
only 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. 
or 3 Pkts. for 25c and Seed 


and Nursery FREE 
Catalog. 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 213, Rockford, ILL. 


\. LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR 


| LEARN MODERN LANDSCAPING for exciting hobby 
| Or profit. Thousands of spare or full time money 


making opportunities. Start a profitable 
business— we show you how. Study and 
earn your certificate at home. 

Write today for Free Book. 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITU 

Dept. D-90 


| 11826 San Vicente Bivd. 
| Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


HYPONCS 


Soluble PLANT FOOD At ar 
Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water wd 


Preferred by millions of users for over 20 years. PusiT 50RD 
Simply dissolve and water your house plants, gar- a 
den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean! 

Odortess' Feeds instantly. If deater can't supply, 

send $1 for 10-o7z. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 
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Less Usual—————_, 


~ Bulb Flowers 


Our illustrated catalog offers those rarer 
kinds; so often suggested—so hard to find. 
Sent quickly on request. Dept. V8. 





Moorestown 
New Jersey 


—— PATENT NO 1073 — 


,———_—_—_ 
lj TEMERALD PRIDE 4) 
. oy 


When you look for Euonymus— 


LOOK for the EMERALD! 
CORLISS BROS. INC. irswicn 10, mass. 





FLOWER 


FREE ':::. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 

Autumn’, featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 

den seed and plants: Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 81, S. C. 
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Blue Spruce 


Famous offer approved by thousands. These 
are transplants—not seedlings! 4-8 in. tall, hardy, 
vigorous, heavy-rooted trees. 15 for $2. (6 for $1.) ppd. 
(West of Miss R. or south of N. C., Tenn., add 25¢ 
extra). Order now! Free evergreen folder. WESTERN 
MAINE Forest Nursery Co., Dept. FG90, Fryeburg, Me. 








Write for FREE catalog of 
BULBS & PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
Also, New and exciting house plants 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minn. 


48 S.E. 34th 





Gorgeous PEONIES 


IRIS @ DAY LILIES 
POPPIES ¢ BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 
Dept. F-9 VAN WERT, OHIO 









6 RHODODENDRON 
ond @ AZALEAS 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. 
Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- 
dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 
hardy, mixed colors. 
Postpaid at planting time. Send for Free Catalog. 


MUSSER Forests, BETSRESM Indiana. Pa. 





SEEDS FOR 
.. 100 AFRICAN VIOLETS 
s MELE $00 
Complete assortment only Postpaid 
GET as many as 100 NEW HYBRID AFRICAN VIOLETS (in- 


cluding rare doubles) in this fine seed assortment—different 
shades, shapes, leaf forms. NO TWO ALIKE! Grow finest 
violets in your home. 125 finest seeds plus complete, sim- 
ple instructions and Violet Care Bulletin with every assort- 
ment... all only $1.00. Or, if you wish, send $1.50 for 
our complete kit, including 125 seeds, propagating box. 
special growing mixture. soil conditioner, instructions, etc 
(Vio-Bud makes stubborn violets bloom, 50 cents) 


le Pay Postage afe Arrival Guaranteed. 


Ww ge. Order Now. S$ 
MAHR COMPANY, Dept. FG-1, Box 585, Des Moines, lowa 


Black Leaf 40 


KILLS Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hoppers and other sucking 
insects. A safe, effective dog and rabbit repellent too! 
Endorsed by leading garden authorities since 1879. 


ee » Chicago 40, Illinois 








BLACK LEAF PRODUCTS CO 





TREE PEONY CLEARANCE 


Due to the inclement Spring weather, sales were 
“off’’, with the result that we had to plant our un- 
sold Tree Peonies! These are now 2 years old, and 
perfectly acclimated, but since we have already con- 
tracted for next year’s supply, we must move them 
this Fall 
Colors Available: Red, White, and Pink 
$2.00 ea., 4 for $6.00; 10 for $12.50 


GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC., Farmington 3, Mich. 





DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


LEARN world’s most fascinating business. We 
teach you to repair, make, sell all kinds of Dolls and 
accessories. Study at home. Earn while you learn. 
Start your own business part or full-time. We show 
you how. FREE Booklet without obligation. 


THE DOLL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
Studio D-90 
11826 San Vicente Bivd.* Los Angeles 49, California 
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apply a light, misty spray (if the 
weather is rainy). 

Q. Shoots on my apple and pear trees 
appear scorched as if by fire. 
Sunken, discolored areas (probably 
cankers) are on affected twigs and 
branches. Are the trees doomed? 

A. Fire blight is a very destructive dis- 
ease of apple, crab apple, pear, 
quince, hawthorn, mountain ash 
and related plants. Trees, especially 
young ones, may be killed. Con- 
trol by avoiding overstimulation of 
trees (such as too much fertilizer or 
severe pruning). In late fall or 
winter, prune out and burn blighted 
portions. Make cuts three or four 
inches or more beyond any sign of 
infection. Do not prune during the 
growing season because tools spread 
the disease-producing bacteria to 
healthy branches. Destroy nearby 
old, diseased and run-down pear, 
apple and quince trees, or control 
the disease in them. Follow a com- 
plete pest control program during 
the growing season using a mixture 
of captan, methoxychlor and mala- 
thion. Grow fairly resistant pear 
and apple varieties, where adapted: 
Pears: Lincoln, Seckel, Kieffer, Old 
Home, Douglas, Dabney, Garber, 
Winter Nellis, Tyson, etc. Apples: 
Red and Yellow Delicious, Jonadel, 
Northwestern Greening, Dutchess, 
McIntosh, Sharon, Whitney Crab, 





Hopa Crab, Dolgo Crab, etc. Spray- 
ing with zineb or streptomycin dur- 
ing bloom helps to reduce blossom 
infections. 

Q. What causes the leaves on my 
chrysanthemum plants to wither, 
turn brown and cling to the stem, 
starting at the base of the plants? 
Yellowish-brown to gray or brown, 
wedge-shaped areas first appear in 
affected leaves. These areas appear 
to be limited by the leaf veins. Later 
these areas run together and the 
leaves die. 

A. Leaf nematode injury is apparently 
your problem. Control by collecting 
and burning the tops, and all fallen 
leaves, after the first killing frost. 
Right now pick off and burn in- 
fested leaves and two “apparently 
healthy” leaves above. Mulch plants 
to keep water from splashing on 
the foliage. Spray plants twice 
weekly using a mixture of malathion 
and zineb or captan. 


Q. I have read many places that garden 
plants at the end of the season 
should be collected and burned or 
put into the compost pile. Why is 
this, except to make the garden area 
look neater? 


A. The reason is that many disease- 
causing organisms or agents and 
many insects live over winter in 
this plant debris. ¢ 


Basic Botany for Gardeners 


BY Dr. JoHN P. BAuMGaARDT 


More Parts of a Flower 


THE REPRODUCTIVE PARTS of a flower 
are the stamens and the pistil. Sexuality 
in plants was discovered in the last cen- 
tury, as botanists became more interested 
in genetics and the sequence of events in 
seed formation. Gardeners often take pride 
in cross-pollinating varieties to develop 
their own hybrids. These budding Burbanks 
know that pollen placed on the pistil re- 
sults in a seed. Let’s look at the internal 
workings of the stamens and the pistil. 

A stamen is a curious structure. There 
is much variation among stamens of vari- 
ous species. Bring in a few stamens and 
look at them. They have two parts—a 
stalk, called the filament (it may be long 
and wiry or short and stocky) and a two- 
sided pouch called the anther. Pollen forms 
in the anther as a result of some compli- 
cated cell divisions which result in each 
pollen nucleus having just half the number 
of chromosomes as the cells in the rest of 
the flower. In a young anther the pollen 
is enclosed in two pouches called pollen 
sacs. When the anther is mature each of 
these sacs splits open and the pollen is re- 
leased. Wind may carry it from one flower 
to another as is the case in many trees, 
or insects may carry it on their bodies. 
The stamen represents the male side of the 
household in a flower. 

The pistil is the female organ of a 
flower. In a complete flower (one having 





all four floral parts) the pistil (or pistils) 
is found in the center of the blossom. Ex- 
perts in plant genetics tell us that primitive 
plant families have several separate pistils 
while the more advanced ones have a 
single compound pistil composed of several 
simple pistils fused together. If you wish 
to see the various possibilities look at a 
buttercup or strawberry flower; these have 
several separate pistils each containing just 
one seed. Then look at a sweet pea. This 
flower has a single, simple pistil with sev- 
eral seeds inside (a garden pea pod is the 
same thing). And now look at a _ poppy 
capsule with its five chambers, each repre- 
senting a simple pistil, or a snapdragon 
with its two chambers, or a lily with three. 
When a pistil is compound, that is, made 
up of several simple pistils fused together, 
the individual chambers are called carpels. 

So much for the parts of stamens and 
pistils that are visible to the naked eye. 
The really involved story of reproduction 
occurs in the cells and that is another 
chapter. For the present we are trying to 
tie up all the loose ends of how a flower 
is put together. 

To summarize the information we now 
have, we can make some definite state- 
ments: 

(1) A flower may have four sets of parts, 
the calyx, composed of sepals, the corolla 
composed of petals, the stamens and the 
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(2) The corolla may or may not be 
present, but the calyx is almost always 
present. These floral envelopes are said 
to be nonessential, because they are not 
directly involved in re production. 

(3) Reproductive structures in flowers 
are the and the pistil. Stamens 
represent the male side of the household 
and the pistil the female. 


stamens 


Since any of these four major parts of 
a flower may be lacking, several terms 
are used to cover the possible situations. 


A complete flower always has sepals, petals, 
stamens and a pistil. If any one or more 
of these parts is lacking the flower is said 
to be incomplete. If stamens or pistils are 
lacking the flower is unable to reproduce. 
Such a blossom is said to be imperfect. 
and it would also be incomplete. If a 
flower has only stamens and no pistil it is 
said to be staminate. If a flower has pistils 
but lacks stamens it is called a pistillate 
flower. 


Staminate and pistillate flowers are 
fairly common. While most flowers do 
contain both stamens and pistils the 
gardener knows that his begonias have 
staminate (male) and pistillate (female) 
flowers. These occur on the same plant. 
Corn is another good example of this. The 


ear is really 
female 
male 


a bunch of highly specialized 
flowers and the tassel is made of 
flowers. Sometimes the imperfect 
flowers occur on separate plants. One holly 


tree will have all male flowers, another 
will have only female flowers. In this 
case, only the female will bear fruit, but 


the male must be near for pollination. 4 


Daffodils and Companions 
(Continued from page 27) 

bells, 
ten to a stem. 


nodding sometimes as many as 
To complete this en- 
chanting planting there is a border of 
violet-blue feather hyacinths 


plumosum 


Muscari 


The triandrus ‘Thalia’ I love. It 
borders many walks, holding high 
clusters of three or four pure white 


drooping bells, with petals recurved 
flight. 


with 


as gracefully as a 


Blue 


swallow in 


milla (Triteleia violacea 


myriads of lovely blue stars, are at 
‘Thalia’s’ feet. English daisies, pink, 
rose or white are nice with “Thalia.’ 


Too, I like the apricot viola ‘Chan- 
treyland,’ spicily scented. 

Of the pink daffodils I like ‘Men- 
ton’ best, with wide overlapping white 
pointed petals. The trumpet is apricot, 
neatly ruffled. Purple hyacinths com- 
plement my bed of pink daffs. 

Bone meal dug in deeply is the saf- 
est fertilizer to use. Since my ground 
is loamy I plant about six inches deep. 
I plant daffodil bulbs as soon as I get 
them, to keep them from drying out. 
To lengthen my blooming season, I 


(Please turn to page 65) 
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YOUR LAWN STAYS GREEN DESPITE HEAT 
AND DROUGHT— CHOKES OUT CRABGRASS 


Zoysia Plug-In Grass Guaranteed To Grow Where Grass 
Seed Fails! Plant It Now — Zoysia Likes It Hot! 





Plug In Amazoy Zoysia 
Grass and Watch It Spread 


Into a Beautiful, Velvety 
Lawn! Thrilling to Watch! 


1. No waste, no sod to cut, no 
seed failure. Comes in plugs 
of specially grown living grass 
that assure rapid, sure growth. 

2. Just set pre-cut plugs into 
holes in ground, like a cork in 
a bottle. (Plant 1 foot apart, 
checkerboard style. Easy plant- 
ing instructions with each 
order.) 


3. Each plug takes root, spreads 
to cover planted area with 
thick, beautiful turf. 


4. Amazing root system grows so 
deep (2-3 feet down) your 
lawn finds and retains its own 
supply of underground water. 
No more ugly brown or bare 
spots in your lawn due to heat, 
drought, etc. 


AN ENDLESS SUPPLY OF 
PLUG TRANSPLANTS 


Amazoy plugs spread, cover planted 
area solidly. You can take 20-25 
plugs per square foot twice a year 
from established grass for trans- 
planting. Plugged area then grows 
over transplant all summer 
long if desired! An endless supply! 


NO OTHER GRASS EVER 
WON SUCH PRAISE 


Plug-In Zoysia Praised By: 
NEWSWEEK, LOOK, FLOWER 
GROWER, POP. GARDENING, 
ORGANIC GARDENING, ETC. 


AMAZOY EXCLUSIVE 
STEP-ON PLUGGER 


Full = size, 
professional 
type. De- 
veloped and 
with larger offered only 
ORDERS. by Amazoy. 
Not available 
elsewhere at 

any price. Saves bending, time, 

work in planting or transplanting. 
Cuts away competing growth as it digs 
hole for plugs. Gives fast, sure growth! 


Dept. 357, ZOYSIA FARMS 


602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


FREE 





a 


@ More Than 30 Million Plugs Sold! 


@ Meyer Z-52 “Plug-in” Zoysia grass was 
perfected by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
. . - Approved by U. S. Golf Assn. 


@ Praised By Leading Experts. 
@ % Less Mowing ... 74 Less Care 
* 


Laughs At Water Bans . . . has survived 
weeks in blistering heat without water. 
@ Resists Fungus, Insects, Diseases, Blight 


@ Permanent, A True Perennial Grass 


@ Stays Weed-Free All Summer Long 
@ Perfect For Problem Areas 


MORE BEAUTY YET COSTS YOU LESS 


Genuine Amazoy is the revolutionary lawn grass 
that produces a solid turf practically carefree and 
weed-free all summer long. Remember, Meyer 
Z-52 Zoysia Grass was perfected by U. S. Govt. 
turf experts ... it HAS to be good! So deep rooted 
that once established it goes weeks & stays beauti- 
ful without watering, whether due to water bans 
or your absence. Needs 24 less mowing. Costs you 
less because plugs spread above and below ground 
into even, deep-green turf more upkeep-free than 
you ever dreamed possible. 

So thick & rich, insects, fungus, disease can’t 
live in it. Never needs re-seeding. Won’t winter 
kill. Goes off green color after killing frosts: re- 
gains fresh greenness every Spring—true peren- 
nial! Has survived winter 30° below 0. Once estab- 
lished it ends summer-long campaigns against 
weeds with costly weed killers; cuts fertilizer costs 
. » +» grows so thick and hardy it drives out dande- 
lions, CRABGRASS, and old grass. 300,000 buyers 
of Zoysia Grass can’t be wrong! Order now, and 
when other lawns burn out, or turn patchy, brown, 
ugly . your Amazoy lawn will be lush, green, 
lovely—the pride of your neighborhood! 

GUARANTEED TO GROW IN ANY SOIL! 


Amazoy grows in good soil, bad soil . . . even rocky, hilly 
soil and salty, sandy beach areas! Resists erosion. Planted 
in Racing Turf Courses ... takes punishment of pounding 
ho-ses .. . springs back into beautiful green carpet of grass. 
You CAN’T LOSE WITH AMAZOY EVERY PLUG 
GUARANTEED TO GROW WITHIN 45 DAYS OR RE- 
PLACED AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE! Forget that 
ordinary lawn that turns to hay every 
annoying, 


year ... costly, 


backbreaking. Start your AMAZOY lawn now! 












Immediate Delivery — Plant It Now! 
100 100 Large 300 Large 1,100 Large 
Pre-Cut Pre-Cut Plugs Pre-Cut Plugs Pre-Cut Plugs 
Plugs & Plugger & Plugger & Plugger 


$695 $4945 $4775 


| Dept. 357, ZOYSIA FARMS 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


$3995 





Please ship the follo 


owing order of Amazoy 
All plugs c 
100 


PLUGS $6.95 G& PLUCCER 
FULL SIZE 


PLUGGER $4.95 $10.45 $17.75 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
HOW ORDERS ARE SHIPPED: If you live East of | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ut from ground to 


100 PLUCS 


your order 
300 PLUCS 
G PLUCCER 


| 
| 
| 
Meyer Z-52. | 
I, 
| 
| 


the Miss. River, add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live 
West of Miss. River, add $1.50 per 100 plugs and we | 
pay all shipping. Otherwise we ship your order Express 
Charges Collect 


1,100 PLUGS G PLUCCER 
check 


(F.0.B. BALTO.) 
_] Money order 


$39.95 
1 enclose | cash 


Name 


State... 


| 

ee 

Address ss : “I 
Zone pil 





CLASSIFIED 


Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $22.00 per issue. Extra words 90 cents 
each. Special headings $1.50 extra. Initials, street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 
will not be charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 
FLOWER & GARDEN, Classified Dept., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


ACTIVATORS 


THROW AWAY your pick and shovel! Transplant 
without digging! Revitalize shrubs, trees without 
fertilizing! Enjoy effortless gardening! Master horti- 
culturist’s secret method promotes deep rooting, 
spectacular growth. Free. Horticultural Engineers, 
Lafayette 3, Alabama. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AFRIC AN VIOLET. leaves — Fresh cut — List for 
stamp. Visitors always welcome. Mrs. Leonard 
Volkart, Route 1, Russellville, Mo. wn 


AFRICAN VIOLET plants and leaves listed in Fall 
Catalog, ready now. Also rare bulbs. Cecil Houdy- 
shel, Dept. FG, La Verne, Calif. nk ate) a 


AMERICA’S FINEST. Write for free color folder 
Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, Linwood, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: 6 blooming plants, 24 inch 
pots, labeled, and violet culture book $5.00 postpaid. 
Send for new 1960 illustrated list. Volkmann Bros. 
Greenhouses, 2714 Minert Street, Dallas 19, Texas. 


i 


AGENTS WANTED | 


UP TO $300 EXTRA MONEY. Show friends fab- 
ulous self-selling Evans Christmas Card, Gift line 
Profits to 100%. Send no money—write for sample 
boxes to be paid for or returned, plus big Free 
Album Personalized Cards, 2 Catalogs 300 items. 
New, England Art Publishers, North Abington 
954-C, Mass. PAOLA 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our new 1960 
Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 100° profit. 
No experience necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, 
Devt. 39, Ferndale, Michigan 


MAKE PAY Day Every Day Selling Big Line Food 
end Household Products. Fast Selling Premium and 
Combination Deals. Particulars, Sample Leading 
Product Free. J. W. Gibson Company, Dept. 646, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


AMARYLLIS 
SPECIALIZING IN IMPORTED named Dutch 


Am*ryllis; species and other rare bulbs, extensive 
listing. Robert D. Goedert, Box 6534, Jacksonville 
5, Florida 


a RR A TT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! 


profit orders for world famous 
Fruit Trees. Also Flowering Shrubs 
Big Sales outfit Free. Stark Bro's, 
Louisiana, Missouri 


Take big 
Patented Varieties 
Roses, Vines. 
Desk 30291, 


LEARN LANDSCAPING AND GROWING of 
Plants. Latest information on propagation, soil test 
ing, plant growth regulators, garden design and 
color Many money-making opporcunities Free 
booklet. National Landscape Institute, Dept. DC-90, 
11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


OIL COLORING Photographs—A fascinating hobby 
or profitable side-line for those with artistic talent 
Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free book 
let. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 2476, Chicago 14 

LEARN FLOWER Designing—hobby or career. Flor- 
ists pay to $150 week! Or start home business—part, 
full time. Eara while learning. Free, full details plus 
3-month subscription to “Flower Talk" magazine. 
Flowers, 3570 W. First, Los Angeles 4 


FLOWER ARRANGING and Floristry. We teach 
you to create floral arrangements with professional 
skill. Flower erowine lessons included. Unique home 
study course. Countless money-making opportunities 
We show you how to earn as you learn. Free book- 
let. Norm & Sue Morris’ National Floral Institute, 
Studio DC-90, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los An- 
geles 49, Calif 


64 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, Materials, Foliage, Baskets, 
Novelties, Styrofoam, Vases, Ribbon, Fruit. Buy Di- 
rect. Catalog 25c (refundable), Boycan Industries, 
Sharon, Penna. 

GROW ORCHIDS at Home. Profitable, fascinating. 
Successful home grower explains special light, tem- 
perature and humidity conditions orchids need. Free 
wa Orchids, 100 S. Vermont, Los Angeles 
4. alir. 





EARTHWORMS 
BIG MONEY RAISING Earthworms, Crickes. We 
teach you how to raise, sell. Free literature. Carter 
Farm-50, Plains, Ga. _ ae 
FREE PICTURE folder. “How to Make $3,000 


Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms'”’ 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Tex. 


GARDEN TRACTORS 


SENSATIONAL NEW Garden Tractor—all purpose- 
self propelled 3 H.P. Hoes berween plants and rows 
including strawberries. Eliminates hand hoeing, also 
tills. Entirely different Patent 2742740. Free litera- 
ture. Dealers wanted. Aldon, Inc., De Pere 32, Wisc. 
a 


GERANIUMS 











GERANIUMS; ZONALS; Odd; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 

leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 

log 25c. Write for Specials. Cook's Geranium 

Nursery, Sterling, Kan. 

CALIFORNIA GERANIUMS, New Introductions, 

Zonals; Scented Ivys; Lady Washingtons. Catalogue 
Manhattan Garden Supply 305-F No. Sepul- 
Manhattan Beach, Calif 





GROUND COVER PLANTS 
MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), Pachysandra, English 
Ivy, Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. Hundred, 
$10.00. Five hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. Ground 
Cover Service, 106 East Antietam, Hagerstown, Md 
ee 


HOUSE PLANTS 


PTERIS FERNS, 2” pots, dwarf habit, victoriae, 
wimsettii, adiantoides, flabellata, argyraea, river- 
tonians, all six for $3.00 ppd. Catalog 1200 indoor 
plants, Julius Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J 


7 IRIS — 


JAPANESE IRIS, Kaempferi, Large blooming size 
divisions. Assorted Colors, Labeled, $3.50 for 10. 
$20.00 for 100. 200 or more for $15.00 per 100. 
Vance Wilson. R 3, Box 184, Savannah, Ga 


DWARF IRIS, Ten Assorted Colors. $1.00 postpaid. 
Checks Sc extra. Free catalog. Buena Vista Iris 
Gardens, Vermillion, S. D. 


MAGAZINES 


SAVE !> ON Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs, Trees, 
plus authoritative articles, columns, cartoons, etc 
Sample Copy 15c. 12 issues $1.50. Flower Lovers, 
69Y Walnut, Struthers, Ohio. 


 MERCHANDISE-CATALCGS | 


W HOLESALE—For self or resale. Furniture, cloth- 


ing, appliances, auto accessories, farm equipment, 
tools, housewares. Most anything. Free details. As- 
sociated Wholesalers, Box 2068-FG, Sioux City, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEPTIC TANKS, Cesspools, Outdoor Toilets. Keep 
clean and odorless with Northel Septic Tank Reacti- 
vator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up solids and 
grease—prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix 
dry powder in water—flush down toilet. Non-voison- 
ous, non-caustic. Six months supply only $2.95, post- 
paid (money-back guarantee of satisfaction), or rush 
postcard for free details. Northel, GF-9, Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 


COMPOST KING, Steel Grating-Sifter with storage 
bin. Write for information. Home Garden Products 
159 Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass, 


aaa EnnTEERE RUIN ERREREERR RRR ER REEREREReeneeteemmneeeeeeeeeeEe 


NURSERY STOCK 





BIG COLOR-PHOTO Catalog Free! Sensational Stark 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—grow Giant-size Apples, Peaches 
Pears on small ornamental trees for personal use 
or market. Also faster-growing, quicker-bearing pat. 
ented Stark-Burbank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses 
Landscaping Shrubs, etc. Stark Bro’s, Dept. 3009]. 
Louisiana, Missouri. F 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





FREE SAMPLE KITS—Make big money at home 
making beautiful plastic flowers, plants. Send quar. 
ter for catalog. Free sample kit and full color page 
floral arrangements. Lady Carol, Inc., Dept. GM, 
P. O. Box 8607, Fr. Lauderdale, Fla. 


MAKE §$25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5 each. Par- 
ticulars Free. National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker Sta- 
tion, New York City. 


ANNOUNCING NEW home study course in In- 
terior Decoration. For professional or personal use. 
Fine field for men and women. Practical basic 
training. Approved supervised method. Low tuition. 
Easy payments. Free Booklet. Chicago School of 
Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 
2476, Chicago 14. 


STAMPED LINENS for Embroidery or Painting. 
Buy direct from manufacturer and save. Send for 
Free catalog. Merribee. 16 West 19th Street, Dept. 
781. New York 11, N. Y 


CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. Terrific 
Hobby, Great BuSine$$. Learn fascinating molding, 
dipping, creating & decorating candles for year- 
‘round demand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, anni- 
versaries. All Events. Spare time fun & extra income 
now, expand to colorful candle shop later. No age 
limit. Write for Free Facts on home _ instruction 
method. Candlecrafe Institute, Dept. X-129, Fall- 
brook, Calif 


WASHABLE WOOLS—Finest Quality, Rich Colors. 
Distinctive designs! Make stunning fashions. Save! 
Samples 10c. Kroona Fabrics, 2005-GW Taylor, 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 











FREE—LATEST Wholesale Catalog! Save, make up 
to 50° on nationally known gifts, jewelry, toys, 
wedding invitations, greeting cards. Agents’ bonus 
offer on Cards—25 Boxes Free! Big money makers. 
om Chicago, 5930-P South Western, Chicago 
36, Ill. 

STYROFOAM DISPLAYS, Centerpieces, Party Fa- 
vors, Novelties, Accessories. 10c brings nineteen 
pages of information. Foam Fantasy Company, Box 
748, Saginaw, Michigan. 


ORCHIDS 
FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 
in your own home. Gives complete details—from 
“World's largest grower of orchids for the home 
Rod McLellan Co., 1441 El Camino, South San 
Francisco, California 


PEONIES 


KANSAS, WESTERNER, Pink Wonder, Fury, 
Prairie Belle and many other ‘Bigger’ peonies 
Prices on request. Myron D. Bigger, 1147 Oakland 
Ave., Topeka, Kans. 


PLASTIC FLOWER POTS 
SQUARE OR ROUND Plastic Pots guaranteed n0 
breakage. 3” 25—$1.50, 50O—S$2.75, 100—$5.00. 
4” 25—S$2.00, 50—S$3.75, 100—S7.00 postpaid. 
Attractive design. Plants grow better. Yoho & Hooker, 
F 1165, Youngstown, Ohio. 


—_——_______—Ml__ssnnn ss sn =e 


PRAYER PLANT EXPERIMENTS 
THE POWER OF PRAYER On Plants. Amazing 


research proves simple prayer makes flowers grow 
many times faster, stronger, larger. Conduct your 
own prayer-plant experiments. Astonishing details, 
sensational catalog Free. Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-FM, Olympia, Washington. 


ROSE NAMEPLATES 
EMBOSSED, ALUMINUM Rose Nameplates. Life- 


time guarantee. Beautiful silver satin finish. Over 
160 Names Most Popular Roses. Free sample and 
complete list on request. Santa Fe House, 7223 
Main St., Kansas City. Mo. 

ee 


WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robin 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 
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Plant Roses This Fall 
(Continued from page 24) 
This cut 
the 
grafted tea, floribunda or 
climber bud started growing. 

Be sure this two inches 
below Dig a hole of 
just the right size and depth to ac- 
commodate the roots, measuring the 
depth so that after the bush is planted, 
the bud union will be 
below ground level.* 


original plant was cut away. 
was made in the nursery when 


hybrid 


crown is 


ground level. 


two inches 


Avoid Air Pockets 

When a plant is set in a properly 
dug hole, the roots will be spread out 
like the spokes in a wheel. They will 
slant downward, the plant resting on 
a mound of soil in the bottom of the 
hole. The crown of the bush will be 
about an inch below the normal 
ground level. After planting, the 
crown will settle deeper. 

Holding the plant in position, drop 
fine soil all around the roots until 
the plant stays in position by itself. 
Now put more soil in the hole until 
it is about three-quarters full. 

With a short blunt stick or the han- 
dle of a trowel, work the soil very 
carefully down around the roots. Poke 
it down firmly until the soil is well 
packed and the rose bush is solidly 
in the proper position. 

Put more loose soil in the hole, and 
then slowly pour in at 
pail of water. 
tight around 


half a 
This washes the dirt 
the causing dirt 
to settle, removing all air pockets. 
When the water drains off and the 
soil has settled, fill the hole to the 
level of the ground and rose 
bush is well planted. 

All canes should be trimmed back 
to ten or 12 inches long. 


least 


roots, 


your 


This reduces 
the chance of ice, snow or strong wind 
whipping the tops, 
to shift or 


causing the roots 


be damaged. 


Mound Soil Generously* 


Mound the soil eight to ten inches 
high right over the plants. Don’t be 
afraid to cover the stems. The more 
soil you pile over them, the less chance 
of winter injury. Don’t worry even if 
the entire plant is covered. It won't 
smother or die from a blanket of soil. 


*In Florida and other areas of warm winters it is 
not wise to mound soil over canes, and the bud 


union should be even with or slightly above the 
Sround level. 


September, 1960 


Cover the mounded up bushes with 


a protective layer of straw, hay, ever- 
green branches or other coarse 


rial. “ 


mate- 
[his insulates the soil against fre- 
quent and 
sharp changes in temperature. 


thawing freezing during 


Uncover Gradually in Spring 


Early in spring, gradually remove 


the soil mound. Take off an inch or 
two during the first warm spell. 
take off more every week or 


Then 
so until 
the entire mound has been removed. 


By this time, your plants will have 
leafed out vigorously and will be 
growing well. They're firmly estab- 


lished with a strong system of new 
fibrous 

Your neighbors 
hold off planting 
will just about be 


plants in their 


roots. 

who preferred to 
roses until spring 
setting dormant 
Your fall- 
planted roses will be covered with 
vigorous new growth. 


eardens. 


You’ve gotten the “jump on spring” 
in a big way! 

In the research on this article, a 
majority of the nation’s leading rose 
growers have been consulted for their 
opinions. Because of our extreme vari- 
ations in climate, exposure, soils and 
methods of planting, it is impossible 
to say that fall or spring planting is 
best for the entire country. However, 
except for the extreme southern and 
western cold northern sec- 
tions, most authorities agree fall plant- 


states, or 


ing is best provided reasonable care is 
exercised planting. 

The same care is also necessary with 
spring planting, so fall does not have 
any impossible drawbacks. Yet it does 
have many important advantages. # 


Daffodils and Companions 
(Continued from page 63) 


buy more when they are 


half price in December, 


put on at 
provided the 
bulbs are firm and not sprouted. These 
April. 

Never cut daffodil foliage and never 
pull the blooms. Either snap them off 
or cut them, 


usually bloom in late 


leaving an inch of stem 
above ground. 
lem to me. 
nuals, 


The foliage is no prob- 
I have ready flats of an- 
marigolds, zinnias, and arctotis 
to plant between clumps. The daffodil 
foliage protects the young plants from 
a late frost. Later it will mulch them. 
In a new bed, seeds of half hardy 
annuals like larkspur, phlox or corn- 
flowers (centaureas) may be sown as 
soon as the daffs are planted. # 
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RUBY RED-=For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 

All Double Everblooming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
nost all the year. Dainty but hardy. 
“he smallest of all Roses. Plants 
rrow 10" high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 
ure included. Supply limited. 


*ostpaid. $1.25 each; 2 for $2.25; 
+ for $4.00. No C.0.Ds. Order now. 


*. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 212, Rockford, Illinois 


FREE!... GIANT 
Color Catalog 








Shrubs, Trees and Exotics— 

. glowing color! Join over 
900,000 satisfied customers and know- 
ing gardeners who demand the NEW 
and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 
too! today. 


LAKFLAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P-33 Garden City, N. Y. 


TREES... 


3 to S yr. healthy, selected trees, 8” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


MUSSER FORESTSE: yarn) 
















Indiana, Pa. 


You need no special 
equipment to grow orchids 
in your own home. Large 


Cattleyas in sheath, ready 
(can be divided into three or more 
only $10.00 each. Complete growing in- 
structions and illustrated catalogue 25c. 


HOWARD ZOUFALY ORCHID CO. 


EAST ARLINGTON 11, VERMONT 





to flower 
plants), 


PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy perennials are easily grown 
from seeds planted in late fall for spring ger- 
mination. Varieties which need a cold period to 
break dormancy include Hardy Primrose, many 


Lilies, Hardy Phlox, and others. A complete sec- 
tion in ‘‘Park’s Flower Book of Autumn for 1960” 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. 
Yours for the asking. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 80, S. C. 
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PLANT SHINE CO., 404 South 4th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


PEACH TREES °° Low 20° 


APPLE 


Cherries. pears, plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, 
dwarf fruit trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, eve 

shade trees, roses 25c up. We offer the newest - 
resistant pear introductions. Flowering crab and cherry. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower Write for FREE color 
catalog and $2.00 FREE bonus information. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 60 CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


5 HARDY PHLOX | 


FIVE DIFFERENT COLORS 


Guaranteed to Bloom Next Summer 


A real bargain! Each a named variety—all labelled. Will 
produce beautiful blooms June thru August. Excellent for 
garden or borders. Plant now for best results. FREE 
catalogue. Full descriptions of our complete line of 
quality nursery stock. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 720 Lake St., 


“4 
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Send for Our 36 page Beautiful | 


Colored Catalog Picturing these 


Bright, Odd and Easily Grown | 


House Plants. Do It Today! 
African and Mexican Sweculents. 
Mimicry Plants. Shade Cacti. Supplies. 
CACTI—Hundreds of kinds described. 


ORCHID CACTI! IN MANY COLORS 
10c Appreciated for Catalog 


JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS 
BOX F-3 + 


Ree 


CATALOG IN COLOR 


One of America’s finest collections of 
Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Daylilies, tris and Poppies. 


4H pronounces off names / 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp, Box A-90, Spokane 2, Washington 


BURN TRASH 
SAFELY OUTDOORS 


Burn household and yard refuse 
safely outdoors in any weather 
without watching. Scientific draft 
design ends neighbor annoyances 
of sooty fly ash, smoke, smell. 
Will burn damp, green material 
to fine ash. Made of aluminum 
bonded to steel. World’s finest. 
2 bu. can. $18 Sent postpaid with money-back 
siese Qualtehie guarantee. 

ALSTO CO., Dept. GM-9, 4007 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


2 bu. cap. $14.95 
3 bu. cap. $18.95 


Available 
by mail 


only! 


Imagine! Only 


PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA 


MEN... c<) HAVE FUN-Make Money 


WOMEN “FLOWER 
"DESIGNER 


Happy, Useful Hobby 
Design wedding bouquets, 
corsages, table decorations, 
etc. Win Blue Ribbons. Beau- 
tify your home, make friends, 
become local flower authority, 


Earn to $150 Week 
P, or START OWN BUSINESS 


High-pay profession, part or 

full time, any age. Or opena 

¥ Florist Shop. Small capital, 

big profits. Ideal for men, women, entire families, 
Start now. 2 prominent Florists help you prepare 
quickly at home. Earn good money while learning. 


10 Ways to Make Money at Home with Flowers 
Flowers costing pennies bring dollars in corsages, 
wedding bouquets, funeral pieces, etc, Many other 
ways, too—city, town or farm. Instruc- 

tions include Design Materials &‘*10 Ways / FREE! 
to Make Money at Home with Flowers.”’ se Te a 
F REE —full details and 3-month Sub- \Ufiuee nn 
scription to ‘‘Flower Talk’’. Write today. 

‘There is no obligation. FLORAL ARTS CENTER, 
3570 W. First St., Dept. 89, Los Angeles 4, Calif, 


FREE ‘:.:. 


Write today for free illustrated ‘‘Book of 
Autumn,”’ featuring daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 
den seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for vour copy today! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 81, S. C. 


FLOWER 





MAKE YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


Wy & Men, women ANY age! Learn to create, design & decorate unusual 7, 
candies for all occasions! FUN, fascinating hobby or spare time 
business. Expand to colorful candle shop, later. ENORMOUS DE- }, 
MAND ... friends, clubs, stores, churches, everyone will clamor for 
your original, unusual candle shapes, colors, types & scents. As little 
_\ as 106 in material brings $2 income! All ages delight in this easy- 
J to-learn craft. No artistic ability required ... we show you how, sfep- 
by-step, through world’s only professional home instruction method. 


Send TODAY for FREE FACTS. 
PZ2FTAEA CANDLECRAFT, Dept. X -121 Fallbrook, Calif. 


a 
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BASIC 


BLACK 
DRESS 


$F .98 


ppd. 


All-occasion dress in orlon-wool blend 


The most valuable dress in your wardrobe! 
Softly feminine, figure-flattering, basically 
right for dressiest or the most casual occa- 
sion. % push-up sleeves, open 
V-neck, self belt. Wonderful value! 
In a luxurious blend of orlon and 
wool, an outstanding buy at only 
$5.98 ppd. Black only. 
Misses sizes 12 to 20; Junior 
Sizes 11 to 17; Half Sizes 14% to 
22%. State size when ordering. Avail- 
able at this price direct by mail only from 
Spencer Gifts. 
Send check or money order 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


SPENCER GIHS 


AM-16 Spencer Building Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Tears of Job 
(Continued from page 47) 


ts 


le AY 
A sheaf of Job’s tears after growth has 
stopped and the seeds are ripe. This 
plant retains its foliage well when dried 
and used in winter bouquets. 


after we noticed oblong green seeds 
beginning to form on the stems below 
the flowers. 

Later fields of corn were 
through growing, the Job’s tears plants 
also turned a light yellow-brown. The 
seeds were then about the size of 
peas, tear-drop in design, and ripe. 

It is from these seeds that the na- 
tive people of Hawaii—where these 
plants grow higher than a man’s head 
—make interesting necklaces and 
other ornaments, and offer them for 
sale to tourists. 


when 


As proved by our growing of Job's 
tears, we do not have to go to Hawaii 
to obtain these “beads.” We found 
the ripe seeds quite flinty and, except 
for the “stem-line” through them, 
along which a steel needle can be 
pushed, a drill is necessary to punc- 
their rock-like exteriors. But 
when these seeds were neatly strung 
on slender wires, or on_ tiny-linked 
chains, they made most interesting 
necklaces and earrings. 

The dried plants, if cut and hung 
top down in a dry place, make good 
additions to winter bouquets. We 
found that they would take red or 
green dye fairly well, and when s0 


ture 


treated, lent color to harmonize with 
straw-flowers and others. Job’s tears 
will re-seed themselves, and these vol- 
unteer plants, we found, can be trans- 
planted while young with the ease of 
tomato or cabbage plants. ¢ 


Flower & Garden Magazine 
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KNOW YOUR PLANTS, flowers, shrubs and bulbs. 
Lifetime Markers are easy to use—add real 
interest to your house plants or garden. Made 
of durable, heavy white plastic. Weather- 
proof. Pencil markings stay on until removed. 
Can be used over and over again. Ideal for 
gifts, door prizes and favors. Send for the 
Lifetime Markers special introductory assort- 
ment of 50 markers (6 sizes) ... only $1.00 
postpaid. Also free catalog and quantity 
price list. Lifetime Markers, Dept. H-4, Box 
158, Milford, Michigan. 


i bl ska 
DAY-n-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95. Your 
name (or any wording up to 17 letters and 
numbers) gleams on both sides of your Day- 
n-Night Marker, in permanent raised letters 
that shine bright at night! Rustproof alumi- 
num, baked enamel finish; black back- 
ground, white letters. Fits any mailbox; easy 
to install. Shipped within 48 hrs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Only $1.95 
postpaid. Spear Engineering Company, 
460-A Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MARKET BY MAIL 


SHRED — GRIND — MIX— PULVERIZE— You can 


handle all these gardening chores with this 


low-cost, multi-purpose W-W Shredder- 
Grinder. Process stalks, leaves, prunings, gar- 
bage, manure, peat moss, phosphate rocks, 


small bones, etc. Just right for faster compost- 


ing or mulch; mix and screen soil with com- 
post or other fertilizer; mix and aerate com- 


post pile. The W-W has maximum versatility 


because grinding screen and shredding roller 


bars are interchangeable. Only $129.95, gas 
or electric, for this quality-built, portable 


Model A. Larger models available. Prices 
f.o.b. Wichita. Easy terms. W-W Grinder 


Corp., 2957-C N. Market, Wichita 4, Kansas. 
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LIKE WALKING ON AIR— bouncy foam crepe 


soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 


handlaced, flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke. Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. C.O.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FP, Buffum St., Lynn, Mass 


Are you sharing FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine with your 
friends? They can subscribe for | year at just $3.00. 
Send orders to 543 Westport Road, Kansas City | 1, Mo. 


GALLERY WINDOW SHELF 
Your plants always have their place in 
the sun with this! Shelf fits over win- 
dow sill, held secure by a flange that 
slips between sill and sash. It is 5%” 
wide by 22” long. Sill is protected from 
dirt and shelf is easily moved to fol- 
low the sun. Lightweight steel with 
white enamel finish. Gallery safety 
rim. Order No. 8607-6, Shelf $1.49 ppd. 


Write For Free Gift Catalog! 
STI TSA 


181 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


September, 1960 





Dog-Gone Fleas! 


KILLS FLEAS AND “B.0.” WHILE PETS SNOOZE 


Rid your dog of fleas, lice, ticks! Swap his scratch- 
ing for restful sleep! Protect children from flea bites 
or snapping by tired, flea-harrassed pet. Its soft com- 
fort and cedar aroma entices dog from chairs and 
rugs, ending soiled cushions, dog hairs and odors. 
Attractive plaid, mothproof. Has zipper to remove 

inner pad. 


Regular New 
15x 28in. $4.95 deLuxe 
Super Orlon-Acrilan 
28x 36in. $6.98 soft, blanket fabric. 
King-Size 36x 48in.$12.90 Washable,stain resistant. 
Kittie Cootie Chaser—Companion flea-killing bed 
for cats, with real catnip aroma. 14x18 in. $3.95. 


ORDER TODAY-Send check or money Order and | 


save yourself all postal charges. 


CHAPERONE poxiiss, Sudbury, Mass. 





Mrs. Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 PRINTED LABELS, 25c! Any name and ad- 
dress you want, neatly printed on gummed 
labels, just 25c for a set of 500! 4 sets (same 
name and address or all different) $1! 114” 
long. With two-tone plastic gift box, 35c per 
set. 5-day service. For superior quality, order 
Gold-Stripe labels. Deluxe gummed paper 
with rich-looking gold trim, 2” long. Set of 
500, 50c! With two-tone plastic gift box, 60c. 
48-hour service. Use these labels in books, on 
letters, phonograph records, etc. Order as 
many or as few sets as you want. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Postpaid. Walter 
Drake, 1609 Drake Bldg., Colorado Springs 
11, Colorado. 


3 


BIG $$ CAKE DECORATING. Housewives wanted! 
$5 hour easy spare time. Endless demand 
for lovely Cake Decorations & Professional 
Candy for Xmas, weddings, birthdays, par- 
ties, all occasions. We show you how to turn 
your kitchen into gold mine. No capital re- 
quired, start your own business small, grow 
big. No age, educational limits. Write for 
Free Facts on complete home instructions. 
Candy & Cake, Dept. 751, Fallbrook, Calif. 


Thousands sold at *1.98. Now Only 


Now for only 88¢, an Automatic Rain 
Sprinkler that eliminates washouts, gullies ¢ 
and mud holes—prevents soil erosion and 

damage to lawn! This sturdy wear- 

resistant plastic tube is 8 ft. long. Attaches ppd. 
easily, in a moment, to any round or rectangular 
spout. Remains in neat, unobtrusive rolled-up posi- 
tion until it rains. Then, when water rushes through 
drain pipe, Rain Sprinkler automatically unrolls— 
conducts water away from house—gently sprinkles 
it where it can do no harm! Save the trouble and 
expense of installing dry wells! Only 88¢ each, ppd.; 
3 for $2.50 ppd. Send check or m.o. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back. Spencer Gifts, AM-22 
Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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GROW 2, Liz? alted 
» GERANIUM 


PLANTS FROM SEED. New double 
and Semi-Double varieties, all shades. 
Described in New Seed & Nursery Cata- 
log. Send 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. FREE 
or 3 Pkts. for 25c and Catalog 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN . . . Now Combined With 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 211, Rockford, Illinois 


FOUNDATION PLANTING 


10 Plants. 6 Pfitzer Juniper, 
spreader, blue-green. For sunny 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew, upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 
planted. 10” to 16”. Postpaid. 


FREE CATALOG 


eke me indiana, Pa. 


MUSSER Forests, 
ROSE PLANT THEM 
THIS FALL 
For Earlier Blooms Next Summer 


All 2-year, field grown budded plants. Will bloom 
continuously next summer and each year follow- 
ing. An investment in pleasure that will pay big 
dividends in colorful, fragrant flowers. FREE 
catalog. Full descriptions of our complete line of 
quality nursery stock. Write today. 


HARRO LD’ America’s Most 
Complete Line 
Pedigreed 


PANSIES 


Catalogue 10c 
STAMPS OR COIN 


P.O. BOX 29-H 


HARRO LD’ GRANTS PASS, 
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BurpeeBulbs 


ieee tse el sie tise) 
COLOR PAGE AT RIGHT 


AN ENy LOT Py/ re Na 


QUANTITIES 
EW. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 105 Svreee Bias. 
I Phitodeiphic 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 2 


I sens postpaid, with directions, the guaranteed Burpee i 
Fall Bulbs at special prices, as marked below: 


I World-Famed PINK Daffodils 7030 i 
8 Bulbs$1 [) 25—$2.85 [) 50—$5.50§ 
1 Giant Red Emperor Tulips 7581 i 
Cc) 8Bulbs$1 (© 25—$2.85 ( 50—$5.50 
F olland’s Glory Hybrid Tulips 7594 i 
Y 8Bulbs$1 [) 25—$2.85 () 50—$5.50§ 
§ Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 7529 
\ 10 Bulbs $1 © 25—$2.25 0 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips Mixed 7764 
PS t0Bulbs$1 © 25—$2.25 0 
I Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 
10 Bulbs $1 [) 25—$2.25 


g King Alfred Giant Daffodils 7008 
) 8Bulbs$1 [) 25—$2.85 [| 


i 
50—$4.25 
50—$4.25 A 
50—$4.25 g 


50—$5.50 : 


: Large Fragrant Hyacinths 7757 


") 5 Bulbs $1 10—$1.90 25—$4.50 § 

g Large Flowered Crocus 7772 ‘ 
40 Bulbs $1 () 100—$2.50 [) 250—$6.00 

Any 4 $1 Lots for $3.50; Any 6 $1 Lots for $5.00 # 


EXTRA SPECIAL 7974—All 9 $1 Lots listed & 
above (107 Bulbs in all) for only $7.25 


please print or 


: Enclosed 
write name and 
address plainly is 
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[] Send Burpee's 1960 Fall Bulb Catalog FREE. 
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“Too LITTLE and too late” is used 
frequently and applied to a lot of situ- 
ations. In our case it frequently has 
been the case when it came to sup- 
porting overburdened fruit trees. 

It is a bit late in the season perhaps, 
but I just got an idea about this yes- 
terday morning. This may not work 
so well on really large trees, but my 
problem recently has been from some 
of the dwarf fruit trees. It seems they 
try to make up in quantity for what 
they lack in size. 

(May I digress a moment and say 
that nurseries are able to supply more 
and more varieties of fruit now in the 
dwarf stock—which is the ideal an- 
swer to the family size lot. There is 
nothing any prettier than fruit trees in 
full bloom in the spring. The crop of 
fruit is the EXTRA bonus you get out 
of it.) 

Now back to my main course. As I 
had seen others do, I’ve tried props 
and the like. They not only were un- 
sightly, but not too satisfactory. By 
cutting a nylon stocking into one con- 
tinuous spiral strip about two inches 
wide we have had some success. 


If the tree is of the right shape, 
and the center branch or leader is 
sufficiently strong and rigid, here 
is the way to handle the problem. 
Tie one end of the strip well out 
towards the end of one of the 
drooping branches. Pull this up, by 
tying the strip higher up on the 
main or center trunk. Don’t cut 
your strip of tying material off yet, 
but bring it on down on the oppo- 
site side of the tree and tie up 
another branch that is opposite. As 
the sketch will show, this forms an 
inverted or up-side-down V. You 
can work around the tree tying up 
opposite branches or limbs. 


Although you can use heavy cord 
or even light rope, the thing I like 
about using the nylon is that it has 
a certain amount of give and stretch, 
As the tree is blown by the wind, hav- 
ing the limbs tied in opposite pairs, 
they are able to sway and “give” with 
the wind without breaking- -up toa 
reasonable limit. 

WARNING-when the crop is har- 
vested be sure to take the nylon ties 
off. As the limbs grow, eventually they 
will cut into the tree just like a solid 
wire will do. I know—we pruned off 
the top of a peach tree this way. 

A pear tree just didn’t have any 
one branch or trunk big enough to 
use the above method. So here is 
my latest “Back Yard Invention.” 
Near the base of the tree, I cut a 
hole in the ground just a_ few 
inches deep, and put the butt end 
of a cedar fence post in it. A strong 
2x4 or 4x4 could be used, es- 
pecially if one needed more length. 
Next I took four stakes about five 

feet long and sharpened them on one 
end. About three and a half feet out 
I drove one of these a few inches in 
the ground. Then I pulled this over 
to the post, and nailed the top end as 
a brace. The next brace was done the 
same way on the opposite side. Then 
the other pair were placed on opposite 
sides between the first pair. This 
formed a brace from each side, and 
as pressure is put on the post from 
any direction, the braces hold the post 
upright in position. 

To this rigid or false tree trunk, the 
limbs can be tied up in the inverted 
“V”" as described above. In case the 
tree is too wide across to tie this way, 
nail or wire cross arms on the post, 
and tie up to them.—J.E.T. 
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MPORTED direct from our Holland 

Growers, selected to meet the high 
quality standards Burpee customers 
expect! Your Bulbs will be selected by 
our experts as soon as they are re- 
ceived, and mailed direct to you. 

And SIZE is important! Burpee 
Tulips are top-size bulbs, our Daffo- 
dils are top-size round bulbs, our Hy- 
acinths are large size bedding bulbs. 


* Burpee 
7, 
a ee 


. i 


BULB 


CATALOG FREE 


Beautiful natural color, 
so you can also select by 
colorand name from our un- 
surpassed collection—hun- 
dreds of new and better 
kinds, many not available 
in most places, some only 
from Burpee. All at modest 
prices for a matchless dis- 
play. Only a few copies left 
—write for yours now. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE co. (Order from Burpee’s nearest you) 
104 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif 
Send postpaid, with planting directions, the Burpee Bulbs marked: 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 
(25—$2.25 (j50—$4.25 


World-Famed PINK Daffodils 7030 


O8 Bulbs $1. (25—$2.85 (IS0—$5.50 510 Bulbs $1. 


Rurpee Bulb 


rder These Special Offers TODAY—This Ad Will Not Appear Again! 4%’ ® 


(If you prefer not to cut this cover, use Order Blank on page 68 
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Giant Red Emperor Tulips 
Largest, Most Brilliant, Extra Early Tall 
Giants, the most popular of all tulips! 
Intense iridescent scarlet blooms, in April. 3 
Immense streamline petals. 18 in. stems. 

Will live for years. 8 TOP-SIZE BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.85 @ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Holland’s Glory Hybrid Tulips 
Colossus of the tulip world, eclipses all 
other kinds! Almost as early as Red Em- 
peror. Enormous fiery scarlet petals open $ 
up to 10 in across. 24 in tall. 5 years ago 
they cost $1.00 each. 8 TOP-SIZE BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.85 @ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 
Huge, exotic, most beautiful of all tulips. 
Fluffy, feathery, fringed petals, deep rose- 
pink shaded salmon-rose, marked with $ 
emerald green. Strong 18- to 21-in. stems. 
Everybody’s favorite. 10TOP-SIZE BULBS 

25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 

Tall Giant Darwin Tulips, All Colors 

For unexcelled springtime beauty in beds 
and borders, glorious mixture of red, rose, 
pink, lavender, blue, purple, white, yel- $ 
low, etc. Large graceful flowers on tall 
strong stems, in May.10 TOP-SIZE BULBS 

25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 


ANY 4 $1 LOTS FOR $3.50 
$1 LOTS FOR $5.00 








Giant Red Emperor Tulips 7581 King Alfred Giant Daffodils 700s pel 5 

O8 Bulbs $1. 225—$2.85 (s0—$5.50 C8 Bulbs $1. (25—$2.85 [50—$5.50 Pe te meaty) 

Holland’s Glory Hybrid Tulips 7594 Large Fragrant Hyacinths 7757 eltetettir iit mo ie 
Bulbs $1. ©25—$2.85 [S0—$5.50 35 Bulbs $1. CIO—$!1.90 (125—$4.50 } penny On - 

Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 7529 Large Flowered Crocus 7772 


OM Bulbs $i. O25—$2.25 Cs0—$4.25 
rau Giant Darwin Tulips Mixed 7764 
OBulbs$i. C25—$2.25 Cs0—$4.25 


C40 Bulbs $1. 


Enclosed 
Name .. caer at oe aed es. 
Please print or write name and address plainly 
Rs fot spc sd a See aaa 
ee sto se nace State ..... 


C100—$2.50 250—$6.00 


7974—All 9 $1 Specials on this page 
(107 Bulbs in all) for only $7.25 


0) Send Burpee’s New Natural Color Fall Bulb Catalog FREE 


iaey ait Mag 
beyond compare 


l EXTRA SPECIAL! 


k All 9 Dollar Specials 
vebiwabae eenese ° t 


for Only $7.25 


Good News for Gardeners! 
THE RARE 


“PINK, 





(For more bulbs of each kind, 
order 2 Offers 7974 for $14.50) 


All Burpee Bulbs are Guaranteed to Bloom, or Money Back 


DAFFODIL 


For years the bulbs of this charm- 

ing. dainty. delightfully fragrant Daffodil cost 

$1.00 each—now at Burpee’s low price you can 

order EIGHT for the old price of just one! You 

can get 50 for only Ile each. 

OST people have never seen a PINK Daffodil! Good 
gardeners prize the classic fluted trumpets of soft 
apricot pink, the frilly shell pink brims, the contrasting 
silvery white petals. At these real bargain prices you’ll 
want plenty for both garden display and to cut for use 
indoors. Easy to grow—the bulbs live for years. 
TOP-SIZE ROUND BULBS, POSTPAID: 


25 Bulbs *2.85 
50 Bulbs *5.50 


You'll also want to order the Eight Favorites below, all at 
Special Prices, for a Two-Months Display in Early Spring 


ARSPECIALS 


8 Bulbs * 
for only 








AND LARGER QUANTITIES 


TO PLANT THIS FALL 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Glorious ‘‘Long Trumpets’”’ with largest 
flowers on long stems. Lovely yellows, 
whites, bicolors, mixed, for a wonderful 3 
garden. Order 25 or 50,havesome tocut for 
bouquets. 10 TOP-SIZE ROUND BULBS 

25 Bulbs $2.25 @ 50 Bulbs $4.25 


King Alfred Giant Daffodils 
Best known, most popular of all daffodils. 
The huge golden yellow blooms have hand- 
some long frilled trumpets, erect stems. $ 
Ideal for garden display, also for growin 
indoors. 8 TOP-SIZE ROUND BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.85 @ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Large Fragrant Hyacinths 
Exquisite fragrance, stately spikes and 
showy colors. Enjoy a lovely colorama 
in early spring—blue,rose, pink, yellow, $ 
white, mixed. (separate colors cost 30c ea. ) 

5 LARGE-SIZE BEDDING BULBS 
10 Bulbs $1.90 @ 25 Bulbs $4.50 
Large Flowered Crocus 
At this special low price you’ll want to 
plant liberally this fall! Yellow, purple, 
lilac, blue, white, and striped—for edgings, $ 
borders, carpets of color in the lawn, un- 
der trees, infront of shrubbery. 40 BULBS 
100 Bulbs $2.50 @ 250 Bulbs $6.00 


85 Years of Service to Good Gardeners 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
104 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


Crocus, 
Large 
Flowered 

























America's 
from Largest 


4 re T = BY a STAT e fOwA Direct-to-You 


Nurseries 


GIANT DOUBLE FLOWERS! Easy to Grow—Always 
Beautiful—Last a Lifetime. INTER-STATE is proud 
to offer these 3 PEONIES at a big saving to you. 


Inter-State Peonies are famous the country over. For 
years we have been carefully selecting and increasing 
production until today we grow only the very best. 


Our Peonies are unconditionally guaranteed to please 
you when you receive them and when they bloom. 


You receive vigorous 3 to 5 eye divisions, the very 
best for transplanting. Place your order NOW!! 


QUEEN OF HAMBURG —an extremely large, spar- 


kling, clear, appleblossom pink with shimmering 
silver highlights. Flowers cover entire plant every 


year. One of our favorites. Each $2.00 
LONGFELLOW—wWe rate this grand Peony as our 
very best red. The large, fully double flowers are 
a brilliant non-fading crimson. A very dependable 


a bloomer every year. Each $1 50 


Hamburg ELSA SASS —This famous Peony is truly magnifi- 
Each $2.00 cent. A large Jersey white Peony, the large flowers 
simply cover the plant and stay for a long time. 


We recommend you add this lovely flower to your 
Longfellow p 


Each $1.50 Peony garden. Each $2.50 


Fall Peony Si ale! 


A REGULAR $6.00 VALUE ¢ 00 

,,. SPECIAL 

Pa ay Ne SLT 
You Get 1 each for ay 


Elsa Sass 
Each $2.50 


S 


USES sss 


590 E Street, Hamburg, lowa 


By all means, | want to order of the Peony 
specials at $3.00. 


| enclose $ ( ) Cash ( ) Check or ( ) Money Order. 


( ) Please send me new FREE 40-page complete Catalog 
for Fall Planting. 


NAME 
ADDRESS or RFD 


hl 
All peonies unconditionally guaranteed and postpaid. 
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